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A FO’C’S’LE YARN. 


PART I. 


I sain I would? Well, I hardly know, 

But a yarn’s a yarn; so here we go. 

It’s along of me and a Lawyer's Clerk, 

You've seen mayhap that sort of spark ! 

As neat and as pert, and as sharp as a pin, 

With a mossel of hair on the tip of his chin ; 
With his face so fine, and his tongue so glib, 

And a saucy cock in the set of his jib; 

With his rings and his studs and all the rest, 
And half a chain cable paid out on his breast 
Now there’s different divils ashore and at sea, 

And a divil’s a divil wherever he be ; 

But if you want the rael ould mark, 

The divil of divils is the Lawyer’s Clerk. 
Well—out it must come, though it be with a wrench, 
And I must tell you about a wench 

That I was a courtin of, yes me! 

Aye, and her name it was Betsy Lee. 

Betsy Lee—you thought there was love 

In the case—did you, Bob? So help me I'll shove 
This boot down your throat, if you don’t stop laughin ; 
It’s a regular stopper that snigglin and chaffin. 
When a man has a yarn to spin, d’ye see, 

He must spin it away, and spin it free, 

Or else—well perhaps—there isn no call— 

But just don’t do it again, that’s all! 





Now most of you lads has had a spell 
Of courtin and that, and it’s hard to tell 
How ever a youngster comes to fancy 
That of all the gels it’s Jinny or Nancy, 
Or Mary or Betsy that must be hisn. 

I don’t know how it is or it isn, 
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But some time or other it comes to us all, 

Just like a clap of shoot or a squall, 

Or a snake or a viper, or some such dirt, 
Creep—creep—creepin under your shirt, 

And slidin and slippin right into your breast, 
And makin you as you can’t get rest: 

And it works and it works till you feel your heart risin— 
God knows what it is if it isn pisin. 

You’ve bathed in a dub that had seaweed in it, 
And just dropt your legs to rest for a minute, 
And let them go lazily dingle—dangle, 

And felt them caught by the twistin tangle— 
That’s somethin like the kind of job; 

But ah, I loved Betsy, I did—now, Bob! 


You see—we’re a roughish set of chaps, 
That’s brought up rough on our mammies’ laps; 
And we grow and we run about shoutin and foolin 
Till we gets to be lumps, and fit for the schoolin. 
Then we gets to know the marks and the signs, 
And we leaves the school, and we sticks to the lines, 
Baitin and settin and haulin and that, 
Till we know every fish from a whale to a sprat; 
And we gets big and strong, for it do make you stronger 
Io ‘row a big boat, and to pull at a conger. 
Then what with a cobblin up of the yawl, 
And a patchin and mendin the nets for the trawl, 
And a risin early and a goin to bed late, 
And a dramin of scollops as big as a plate, 
And the hooks and the creels and the oars and the gut, 
You’d say there’s no room for a little slut. 
But howsomdever it’s not the case, 
And a pretty face is a pretty face; 
And through the whole coil, as bright as a star, 
A gel slips in, and there you are! 


Well, that was just the way with me 
And the gel I’m speakin of—Betsy Lee. 
Ah, mates! it’s wonderful too—the years 
You may live dead-on-end with your eyes and your ears 
Right alongside of the lass that’s goin 
To be your sweetheart, and you never knowin! 
Her father and mine used to hob-and-nob, 
Being next-door neighbours—avast that Bob! 
You didn laugh ?—you lubberly skunk! 
It’s div’lish nice for a fool in his bunk 
To be lyin and laughin, and me goin on 
And a tellin such things—now isn it, John? 
Eh, Bill? He says he—meant nothin by it ?— 
Well, I only want the chap to be quiet. 
For there’s wounds, my mates, that won’t take healins, 
And if a man’s a man, he’s got his feelins. 
All right! I thank you, William my lad, 
I will just taste it—it’s not so bad. 
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Well—as I was a sayin, her father and mine 
Was neighbours, and both in the fisherman line ; 
And their cottages stood on the open beach, 
With a nice bit of garden aback of them each. 
You know the way them houses is fixed, 

With the pigs and the hens and the childher mixed ; 
And the mothers go round when the nights begin, 
And whips up their own, and takes them in. 
Her father was terrible fond of flowers, 

And his garden was twice as handsome as ours— 
A mortal keen eye he had for the varmin, 

And his talk was always of plantin and farmin. 
He had roses hangin above his door, 

Uncommon fine roses they was to be sure, 

And the joy of my heart was to pull them there, 
And break them in pieces on Betsy’s hair, 

Not that Betsy was much of a size 

At the time I mean, but she had big eyes, 

So big and so blue, and so far asunder, 

And she looked so sollum I used to wonder. 
That was ail—just baby play, 

Knockin about the boats all day, 

And sometimes a lot of us takin hands 

And racin like mad things over the sands. 

Ah! it wouldn be bad for some of us 

If we'd never gone furder, and never fared wuss ; 
If we'd never grown up, and never got big, 

If we'd never took the brandy swig, 

If we were skippin and scamp’rin and cap’rin still 
On the sand that lies below the hill, 

Crunchin its grey ribs with the beat 

Of our little patterin naked feet ; 

If we'd just kep childher upon the shore 

For. ever and ever and ever more. 

There’s Bob again, and also Dick! 

Now the question is, which am I goin to lick, 
Though it’s an ugly sort of a thing to lather 

A lad, when you was shipmates with his father. 
You—ast my pardon ?—well, there let it end, 
For a son is a son, and a friend is a friend. 


Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays -is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is. 
Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 
And you fancy the day will never be done: 
And you're chasin the bumbees hummin so cross 
In the hot sweet air among the goss, 
Or gath’rin blue-bells, or lookin for eggs, 
Or peltin the ducks with their yalla legs, 
Or a climbin, and nearly breakin your skulls, 
Or a shoutin for divilment after the gulls, 
Or a thinkin of nothin, but down ai the tide, 
Singin out for the happy you feel inside. 
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That’s the way with the kids, you know, 
And the years do come and the years do go, 
And when you look back it’s all like a puff, 
Happy and over and short enough. 

Now, Bob! are you at it again? all right! 
Just somebody give the fellow a light! 


Well, I never took notions on Betsy Lee, 
Nor no more did she, I suppose, on me, 
Till one day diggin upon the sand— 
Gibbins, of course you'll understand, 
A lad as was always a cheeky young sprout, 
Began a pullin of Betsy about ; 
And he worried the wench till her shoulders were bare, 
And he slipped the knot of her beautiful hair, 
And down it come, as you may say, 
Just like a shower of golden spray, 
Blown this way and that by a gamesome breeze, 
And a rip-rip-ripplin down to her knees. 
I looked at Betsy—my gough! how she stood ! 
A quiv’rin all over, and her face like blood ! 
And her eyes, all wet with tears, like fire, 
And her breast a swellin higher and higher ; 
And she gripped her sickle with a twitchy feel, 
And her thumb started out like a coil of steel, 
And a cloud seemed to pass from my eyes, and a glory 
Like them you'll see painted sometimes in a story, 
Breathed out from her skin; and I saw her no more 
The child I had always thought her before, 
But wrapped in the glory, and wrapped in the hair, 
Every inch of a woman stood pantin there. 
So I ups with my fist, as I was bound, 
And I d s his eyes, and I knocks him down, 
But from that day by land and sea, 
I loved her! oh, I loved her! my Betsy Lee! 





It’s a terrible thing is love—did you say? 
Well, Edward, my lad, I'll not say nay. 
But you don’t think of that when the young heart blows 
Leaf by leaf, comin out like a rose, 
And your sheets is slacked off, and your blood is a prancin, 
And the world seems a floor for you to dance on. 
Terrible—eh? yes, yes! you're right, 
But all the same, it’s God’s own light. 
Aw, there was somethin worth lovin in her— 
As neat as a bird and as straight as a fir; 
And I’ve heard them say, as she passed by, 
It was like another sun slipped into the sky— 
Kind to the old and kind to the young, 
With a smile on her lip, and a laugh on her tongue, 
With a heart to feel, and a head to choose, 
And she stood just five feet four in her shoes. 
Oh, I’ve seen her look—well, well, I'll stop it! 
Oh, I’ve seen her turn—well, well, then! drop it! 
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Seen, seen! What, what! All under the sod 
The darlin lies now—my God! my God! 


All right, my lads! I shipped that sea; 
I couldn help it! Let be! let be! 
Aw them courtin times! Well, it’s no use tryin 
To tell what they were, and time is flyin. 
But you know how it is—the father pretendin 
He never sees nothin, and the mother mendin, 
Or a grippin the Bible, and spellin a tex, 
And a eyin us now-and-then over her specs. 
Aw they were a decent pair enough them two! 
If it was only with them I’d had to do. 
Bless me! the larned he was in the flowers! 
And how he would talk for hours and hours 
About diggin and dungin, and weedin and seedin, 
And sometimes a bit of a spell at the readin ; 
And Betsy and me sittin back in the chimley, 
And her a clickin her needles so nimbly, 
And me lookin straight in ould Anthony’s face, 
And a stealin my arm round Betsy’s wais’. 
Aw the shy she was! But when Anthony said 
“‘ Now, childher! it’s time to be goin to bed”— 
Then Betsy would say, as we all of us riz, 
“‘T wonder what sort of a night it is ;” 
Or—“ Never mind, father! I’ll shut the door ;” 
And shut it she did, you may be sure; 
Only the way she done it, d’ye see ?. 
I was outside, but so was she! 


Ah, then was the time! just a minute! a minute! 
But bless me the sight of love we put in it! 
Ah, the claspiu arms! ah, the stoopin head! 
Ah, the kisses in showers! ah, the things that we said! 
And when—now, Bob, I know what you're at— 
Oh, God in heaven! not that! not that! 
I know what you're thinkin! I know your sutt, 
Your trollopin madams, and all that dirt. 
I know the lot with their cheeks so pink, 
And their eyes a swimmin and blazin with drink, 
With blackguard talk for whoever they meet, 
And a squealin and scuttlin about the street: 
I know their laugh too—aw I know it well— 
The sort of a laugh you might laugh in hell. 
Qh yes! they can laugh, but just you mind them, 
And you'll see the Divil that’s grinnin behind them. 
Now listen, Bob! and listen you, Jem! 
Did you think that Betsy was like one of them? 
Like one of them/ why that’s what you'd wish! 
Well there’s chaps that’s straight like a cuttle-fish : 
For though the water be clear and blue 
As the heaven above, they’ll manage to brew 
Some stuff in their brains, or their lights, or their gall, 
Or the Divil knows where that’d muddy it all. 
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No, no! my lads! that’s not what 1 meant— 
Innocent! Innocent! Innocent! 

Aw, I'll say it; aw, I'll swear it, and swear it again, 
For ever and ever and ever—Amen. 


Now avast, my lads, with chaffin and smut, 
And I'll tell you my notion of an innocent fut. 
For it’s no use the whole world talkin to me, 
if I’d never seen nothin of Betsy Lee 
Except her foot, I was bound to know 
That she was as pure as the driven snow. 
For there’s feet that houlds on like a cat on a roof, 
And there’s feet that thumps like an elephant’s hoof ; 
There’s feet that goes trundlin on like a barra 
And some that’s crooky, some as straight as an arra ; 
There’s feet that’s thick, and feet that’s thin, 
And some turnin out, and some turnin in; 
And there’s feet that can run, and feet that can walk, 
Aye, feet that can laugh, and feet that can talk— 
But an innocent fut—it’s got the spring 
That you feel when you tread on the mountain ling; 
And it’s tied to the heart, and not to the hip, 
And it moves with the eye, and it moves with the lip. 
I suppose it’s God that makes when He wills 
Them beautiful things—with the lift of His hills, 
And the waft of His winds, and His calms and His storms, 
And His work and His rest ; and that’s how He forms 
A simple wench to be true and free, 
And to move like a piece of poethry. 





Well, a lass is a lass, and a lad is a lad; 
sut now for the luck ould Anthony had. 
For one evrin, as I was makin the beach, 
I heard such a hollabaloo and a screetch 
That I left the boat there as she was, and I ran 
Straight up to the houses, and saw the whole clan 
Of neighbours a crowdin at Anthony’s door, 
For most of the boats was landed before, 
And some pressin in, and some pressin out ; 
So I axed a woman what it was all about ; 
And “Didn ye hear the news?” says she ; 
“Tt’s a fortin that’s come to ould Anthony Lee.” 
Then she tould me about the Lawyer chap, 
That was in with them there, and his horse and his trap, 
And his papers “with seals as big as a skate”— 
Bless me! how them women loves to prate! 
And “a good-looking man he was,” she said, 
“As you might see! and a gentleman bred ; 
And he’s talkin that nice, and that kind, and that frec! 
And it’s a fortin he’s got for ould Anthony Lee!” 


So I said—“ All right!” but I felt all wrong; 
And I turned away, and I walked along 
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To a part of the shore, where the wreck of a mast 
Stuck half cf it out, and half of it fast. 

And a knife inside of me seemed to cut 

My heart from its moorins, and heaven shut 

And locked, and barred, like the door of a dungeon, 
And me in the trough of the sea a plungin, 

With the only land that I knew behind me, 

And a driftin where God himself couldn find me. 
So I made for the mast, but before I got at it 

I saw Betsy a standin as straight as a stattit, 
With her back to the mast, and her face to the water, 
And the strain of her eyes gettin tauter and tauter, 
As if with the strength of her look she’d try 

To draw a soul from the dull dead sky. 

Then I went to her, but what could I say? 

For she never took her eyes away : 

Only she put her hand on my cheek, 

And I tried, and I tried hard enough to speak, 
But I couldn—then all of a sudden she turned, 
And the far-off look was gone, and she yearned 

To my heart, and she said—“ You doubted me ;” 
And I said—‘“I didn then, Betsy Lee!” 


So her and me sat down on the mast, 
And we talked and talked, and the time went fast, 
When I heard a step close by, and—behould ye ! 
There was the Lawyer chap [ tould ye 
Had come with the papers (confound the pup), 
And says he—“I’m sorry to interrup’,” 
He says, “such a pleasant tétertéte ; 
But you'll pardon me; it’s gettin late, 
And I couldn think of returnin to town 
Without payin my respects, as I feel bound, 
To the lovely heiress, and offrin her . 
And cetterer, and cetterer— 
You know how they rattles on. So we rose, 
And all the three of us homeward goes. 
But blest if he didn buck up, and says he, 
With a smirk, “ Will you take my arm, Miss Lee?” 
And Betsy didn know what to do, 
So she catched a hould, and there them two 
Goes linkin along. Aw, I thought I’d split 
With laughin, and then I cussed a bit. 
And when we come up to the houses—the rushin 
There was to the doors, and Betsy blushin, 
And him lookin grand, and me lookin queer, 
And the women sayin—“ What a beautiful pair!” 
Now it mattered little to me that night 
What stuff they taiked, for I knew I was right 
With Betsy; but still, you see, of a rule, 
A fellow doesn like to look like a fool. 
And the more I thought of the chap and his beauin, 
The madder I got; so when he was goin, 
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And I held the horse, and gave him the reins, 

And—*“ There’s a sixpence,” says he, “for your pains— 
A sixpence, my man!” I couldn hould in, 

And once I began I did begin, 

And I let him have it Aot, as they say ; 

But he only laughed, and druv away. 

And they all of them laughed to hear me swear ; 

But Betsy—of course she wasn there. 


Now heave ahead, my lads, with me! 
For the weeks rolled on, and ould Anthony Lee 
Did just what he always wanted to do, 
For he took a farm they called the Brew, 
In a hollow that lay at the foot of a hill, 
Where the blessed ould craythur might have his fill 
Of stockin and rearin and grassin and tillage, 
And only about a mile from the village. 
And a stream ran right through the orchard, and then 
Went dancin and glancin down the glen, 
And soaked through the shilly, and out to the bay, 
But never forgot, as it passed, to say, 
With the ringin laugh of its silv’ry flow— 
“ She’s thinkin of you, and she tould me so.” 
Laugh on, my hearties! you'll do no harm; 
But I’ve stood when the wind blew straight from the farm, 
And I’ve felt her spirit draw nigher and nigher, 
Till it shivered into my veins like fire, 
And every ripple and every rock 
Seemed swep’ with the hem of Betsy’s frock. 


A blessed ould fool? very well! very well! 
But a blessed ould fool’s got a story to tell, 
And a blessed ould fool must have his own way, 
For a song is a song, and a say is a say. 

But maybe there’s none of you wants any more! 

Oh yes! Bob Williams! I heard you snore! 

Or was it a pig with a twist in his snout? 

Take a rope’s-end, Bill! and hit him a clout! 
But—of coorse! of coorse—Ah little Sim! 

Is he off? little lad! just fist us the glim! 

Ah, beauty! beauty! no matter for him ! 

No matter for him! Aw, isn he gud? 

With his nose like a shell, and his mouth like a bud! 
There’s sauce enough in that there lip 

To aggravate ever a man in the ship. 

Did ye hear him to-day agate of his chaff? 

Well! how he made the skipper laugh ! 

Just come here and look at him, mates! 

Isn he like them things up the Straits? 

Them picthurs the Romans has got in their chapels ? 
Brave little chaps, with their cheeks like apples! 
Holdin on to their mawthers’ petticoats, 

And lookin as spunky and bould as goats! 
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Bless me! the body them craythurs has got! 
Clean! without a speck or a spot! 

And they calls the little boy Jesus, and her 
With her head wrapped up in a handkecher 
They calls the Vargin, and all them starts 

And patterin-nostrin, and—bless their hearts ! 
What is he dreaming of now, little lad! 

Brother and sister and mother and dad? 

And lobsters a creepin about the creel, 

And granny hummin her spinnin-wheel ? 

Or him in the parlour a lyin in bed, 

And a twiggin the spiders over-head ? 
“Hushee-bow-babby upon the tree-top! 

And when the wind blows the cradle will rock—” 
Ah Simm~v, my boy, I’ve done my best— 
Somethin iike that—but as for the ress-——— 
Leave the hammock alone now, Dick, and be civil! 
But he raely is a purty young divil. 

“Go on! go on!” Is that your shout? 

Well, what is this I was thinkin about? 

I’m in for it now, and it’s no use bilkin— 

Oh, aye! the milkin! ould Anthony’s milkin! 

I never thought on for the whys or the hows, 
But I was always terrible fond of cows. 

Now aren’t they innocent things—them bas’es? 
And havn they got ould innocent faces ? 

A strooghin their legs that lazy way, 

Or a standin as if they meant to pray— 

They’re that sollum and lovin and studdy and wise, 
And the butter meltin in their big eyes! 

Eh? what do you think about it, John? 

Is it the stuff they're feedin on— 

The clover and meadow-grass and rushes, 

And them goin pickin among the bushes, 

And sniffin the dew when it’s fresh and fine, 

The sweetest brew of God’s own wine! 

And the smell of the harbs gets into their sowls, 
And works and works, and rowls and rowls, 

Till it tightens their tits and drabs their muzzle— 
Well, it’s no use o’ talkin—it’s a regular puzzle : 
But you'll notice the very people that’s got to atten’ 
To the like, is generally very aisy men. 


Aw ould Anthony knew about them pat, 
Alderney, Ayreshire, and all to that! 
And strippin and rearin, and profit and loss— 
Aw, he was a clever ould chap, ould Anthony was. 
More by token that’s the for 
Him and me had our first war. 
You see, I was sittin there one night 
When who should come in but ould Tommy Tite ? 
Tight he was by name and by nathur, 
A dirty ould herpocrite of a craythur, 
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With a mouth that shut with a snick and a snap— 
Tight for sure like the Divil’s own trap ; 

And his hair brushed up behind and before— 
Straight like the bristles that’s on a boar. 

Well, that man was thin! I never saw thinner, 

A lean, ould, hungry, mangy sinner! 
Hitched up all taut on the edge of his chair 
And his guts stowed away with him—well, God knows where. 
And he’d sit and he’d talk! well, the way he’d talk! 

And he’d groan in his innards, and retch and hawk— 
And—*“Scuse me!” he’d say, “it’s my stemmick, marm !” 
And wasn it him that owned the farm ? 

And of course ould Anthony made a fuss 

About him, but I didn care a cuss. 





Well, there they were talkin and talkin away 
About carrots and turmits, and oats and hay— 
And stock and lock and barrel, bless ye! 

The big words they had was enough to distress ye! 
With their pipes in each other’s faces smookin, 
And me lookin and longin, and longin and lookin— 
Lookin for Betsy’s little signs— 

The way them pretty craythurs finds 

To talk without talkin, is raely grand— 

A tap of the fut, a twitch of the hand! 

A heise of the neck, a heave of the breast ! 

A stoop like a bird upon its nest ! 

A look at father, a look at mawther! 

A one knee swingin over the other! 

A lookin lower, and a lookin higher! 

A long, long straight look into the fire! 

A look of joy, and a look of pain! 

But bless ye! you understand what I mean. 

So on they talked till all the fun 

In her darlin little face begun 

To work—and I couldn hould it in, 

And I laughed, and I laughed like anythin’. 
My goodness! the mad ould Anthony got, 

With his eyes so wide, and his cheeks as hot, 
And as red as a coal; and the other fellow 

Was turnin green and turnin yellow ; 

And the ould woman bucked up as proud as you plaze, 
But ould Anthony spoke, and says he, he says— 
“It’s most unfortnit—I hope you will— 

I mean it’s most disrespectable—— 

But I hope’s Misther Tite as you'll excuse—” 

And so he went on with his parley-voos— 

“Just a young man from the shore,” says he, 

“As drops in in the ev’rin for company ! 

A umble neighbour as don’t know batther, 

You see, Misther Tite, I knew his father.” 

Well, I choked that down, but I says to myself— 
Pretendin to stare at the plates on the shelf— 
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“You've got me, ould man! but I'll owe you one 
For that, before the stakes is drawn.” 

But it’s my belief, that from that day, 

He never liked me anyway. 


“ But about the milkin?” all right! all right! 
I’m nearly as bad as ould Tommy Tite! 
Spinnin round and round and round, 
And never a knowin where am I bound. 
Well, mostly every ev’rin, you see, 
I was up at the milkin, with Betsy Lee. 
For when she was milkin, she was always singin ; 
I don’t know what was it—may be the ringin 
Of the milk comin tearin into the can, 
With a swilsh and a swelsh and a tantaran, 
A makin what the Lawyer gent 
Was callin a sort of accumpliment. 
Sut the look of a cow is enough to do it, 
And her breath, and her neck, the way she'll slew it— 
As if she was sayin, the patient she stud, 
** Milk away! it’s doin me gud.” 
And the sun goin down, and the moon comin up, 
And maybe you takin a little sup, 
And the steam of the hay, and your forehead pressin, 
Agin her round side! but for all it’s a blessin 
When they're nice and quiet, for there’s some of them rough, 
And kicky and pushy and bould enough. 


Now Betsy would sing and I would hear, 
And away I'd be like a hound or a deer, 
Up the glen and through the sedges, 
And bless me the way I took the hedges ! 
For I'd be wantin to get in time to the place 
To see the last sunlight on Betsy’s face. 
And when I'd be gettin a-top of the brew 
Where ould Anthony’s house was full in view, 
Then I'd stop and listen till I’d got it right, 
And answer it back with all my might. 
And when I come down, she’d say—‘I heard ! 
You're for all the world like a mockin-bird.” 
She had her fun ! aw, she had her fun! 
And I'd say—*“ Well, Betsy, are you nearly done?” 
And I'd kiss her, and then she’d say—* What’ bother!” 
And the cow lookin round like a kind ould mawther. 
One cow they had—well of all the sense 
That ever I saw, and the imperence ! 
God bless me! the lek of yandhar ould mailie! 
A brown cow she was—well raely! raely! 
She’s made me laugh till I abslit shoutit— 
Pretendin to know all about it. 





Well, one ev’rin I’d been laughin like a fool, 
And Betsy nearly fallin off the stool— 
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In the orchard we were, and the apple blossom 
Was shreddin down into Betsy’s bosom, 

And I was pickin them out, d’ye see? 

And the cow was lookin and smilin at me, 
When—creak went the gate, and who should appear 
But Misther Richard Taylor, Esqueer! 

That’s the Lawyer chap—and says he, 

“Plasantly engaged, Miss Lee!” 

So Betsy was all of a twitter lek, 

And she catched her handkercher round her neck, 
And straightened her hair, and smoothed her brat, 
And says—“ Good everin!” just like that. 


Well, I hardly knew what to do or to say, 
So I just set down, and milked away. 
But Betsy stocd up to him like a man, 
Goodness! how that girl’s tongue ran! 
Like the tick of a watch, or the buzz of a reel, 
And hoity-toity! and quite genteel— 
Rittle-rattle—the talk it kem, 
Oh, hoky-poky! Jerusalem ! 
Now I didn mind her bein civil, 
But she seemed so pleased to see the divil. 
Aw, I might have been a thousand miles away— 
Of coorse! of coorse!’ I know what you'll say— 
But I couldn stand it—so I watched my chance, 
And I turned the tit, and I gave it him once, 
A right good skute betwix the eyes— 
Aw, murder! murder! what a rise! 
With the milk all streamin down his breast, 
And his shirt and his pins and all the rest, 
And a bran new waistcoat spoiled, and him splutt’rin, 
And a wipin his face, and mutt’rin—mutt’rin— 
And at last he says—*“I shall go,” says he, 
‘‘And kermoonicate this to Misther Lee.” 
“Aw, Tom!” says Betsy ; “ Aw, Betsy!” says I: 
“ Whatever!” says she, and she begun to cry. 
“Well,” I says, “it’s no wonder o’ me, 
With your ransy-tansy-tissimitee.” 


But we soon made it up, and it was gettin late, 
And again I heard the garden gate. 
“There!” says I, “he’s goin: so now, little missis!” 
And kisses, kisses, kisses, kisses ! 
“Take care!” says she; “ Never fear!” I said; 
Yes, a fool! an ould fool! but she loved me, Ned. 
So I cleared the fence, and the stream, and the pebbles 
Chimin all night with their little trebles, 
And tenors and bassers down at the fall, 
Answerin back with a kindly call 
(She used to tell me it sent her to sleep) 
(Just at the dam it was middlin deep) ; 
And I crossed the glen, and I took a short cut, 
And all at once I heard a fut. 
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I guessed it was him, and I was right, 

With his boots goin winkin through the night. 
“Good night!” says I. ‘Good night!” says he. 
“ And what did you tell ould Anthony Lee?” 
Aw, then he begun, and he cussed and he swore, 
The divil behind, and the divil before— 

And all what he’d do—and he’d have the law— 
And “if it hadn been—”’ ' “Come stop that jaw! 
Have it out! Have it out, Misther Taylor!” says I ; 
“ Here we are under God’s own sky. 

Have it out like a man, if it’s a man you are! 
Have it out! Have it out, my lad! if you dare; 
And don’t stand there like a blue baboon 

With your long teeth chatterin in the moon!” 
“Not if I knows it!” says he, “Tom Baynes. 
No! no!” says he, “I’ve other means.” 

“Have ye?” says I, and I grips the seat 

Of his trousis, and sends him over a gate. 

I didn know what he meant—good Lord ! 

But he kep’ his word! he kep’ his word! 


This was in spring, and the summer come, 
And, behould ye! my gentleman still was dumb, 
For he maybe thought about that spree 
The less said the better for he. 
For he’s one of them chaps that works in the dark, 
And creeps and crawls—is a Lawyer's clerk ; 
And digs and digs, and gives no sign, 
Spreadin sods and flowers at the mouth of his mine; 
And he’ll lay his train, and he'll hould his match, 
And he'll wait and he’ll wait, and he’ll watch and he’ll watch, 
Till the minute comes, and before you sneezes 
You're up to heaven in a hundred pieces, 
Aw, it’s a bitter poison—that black art, 
The lie that eats into your heart ; 
A thing gath’rin round you like a seine 
Round the fish, and them never feelin the strain ; 
A squall comin tippytoe off the land, 
And houldin its breath till it’s close at hand, 
And whisp’rin to the winds to keep still 
Till all is ready—and then with a will, 
With a rush and a roar they sweeps your deck, 
And there you lies a shiv’rin wreck. 


Well, winter come, and then the cows 
Was goin a milkin in the house. 
And if you want peace and quietness, . 
It’s in a cow-house you'll get it the best. 
For the place is so warm, and their breath is so sweet, 
And the nice straw bedding about their feet, 
And hardly any light at all, 
But just a dip stuck on to the wall, 
And them yocked in the dark as quiet as ghos’es, 
And a feelin for each other’s noses, 
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And, bless me! sometimes you'd hardly be knowin 
It was them, excep’ for their chewin and blowin. 
Aw, many a time I’ve felt quite queer 

To see them standin so orderly there. 

Is it the Lord that makes them so still? 

Aw, I like them craythurs terrible! 

Aye, aye! the sea for the leks of us! 

It’s God’s own work (though treacherous !) ; 

But for peace and rest and that—d’ye see ? 

Among the cows is the place for me. 

And lastly, as the Pazons is sayin, it’s there 

You'll have your gel, if anywhere— 

All your own among the hay, 

Wrapped in your arms! and the things that she'll say, 
And the things that she'll do, you could hardly tell 
Before that she loved you half as well. 


At least lek that’s what Betsy done— 
(Ah, no! my lads, avast your fun! )— 
Speakin so soft and speakin so low, 

Or speakin nothin at all, you know ; 

Or singin hymns, no matter what, 
“Gentle Jesus,” and the like o’ that. 
And that’s the way she was one night, 
Pressed to my heart as tight as tight 
“Sing Glory be!” the darling said, 
‘‘ And then it'll be time to be goin to bed ”— 

When all of a sudden at the door 

Come a clatt’rin of clogs, and there for sure 

Stood Peggy, the sarvant, all out o’ breath, 

And, “ You’re wanted,” says she, ‘“ Miss Elizabeth !” 

So I got up, and I was goin too ; 

“Aw, no!” says Peggy, “that'll never du!” 

And she went—and she went—and my heart gev a shever— 
And I never saw her again! no never! never! 





Well! well! well! well!—What ails the ship? 
Hold on! hold on! I got a grip. 
Who’s at the helm? Is it Juan Cronin? 
With all this criss-crossin and herrin-bonin ! 
My patience! or is it Tommy Teare ? 
That’s a tervil onasy fellow to steer! 
Have another pipe? Why, thank you, Eddart, 
You're a feelin lad, and I allis said it. 
Yes, give me the can! I'll just take a swipe— 
Aye! another pipe—another pipe— 
And, Eddart my lad, was that a letter 
You got from home? Is your father better ? 
Is your mother hearty? 1 knew her well, 
A nice little sthuggha of a gel! 
And, Eddart, whenever you'll be goin to write, 
Tell them I was axin (I’ve got a light) 
How were they. And, Eddart, mind you'll put in 
If ould Tommy Tite’s lookin after the tin, 
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And if the herrins was plenty this year, 
And is the gaery drained, d'ye hear? 
And have ould Higgison rose the rent? 
Aw, Eddart and me is well acquent. 


Well, well! I didn know what was up, 
Nor whether to go, nor whether to stop. 
So I waited a bit, and I took off my shoes, 
And, thinks I, the ould people’s gone to roos’ ; 
And maybe she’s waitin all alone, 
And wond’rin and wond’rin am I gone, 
And I looked and I looked, and I crossed the street 
As quite as a mouse in my stocking-feet, 
And I crep’ in among the honey-suckles 
At the porch, and I gave a tap with my knuckles, 
Just this way, when the door gave a flirt, 
And there stood ould Anthony in his shirt— 
Hard and keen, and his ould bald head 
Like Sammil when he was riz from the dead— 
In the Bible, you know, yes! just the sem, 
Isaac and Peter and the like of them, 
That’s allis got conks like turkey’s eggs 
And the wind blowin’ free round their blessed old legs, 
Enough to frecken you in the night, 
He was so awful and big and white. 
And says he, “I thought it was you that was knockin— 
Oh it’s very shockin! it’s very shockin !” 
“What's shockin?” I says; “oh,” he says, “it’s no use 
Pretendin, young man!” ‘ Well, why the deuce,” 
Says I, “can’t you give the thing a name ?” 
“Oh raely,” says he, “for shame! for shame!” 
And “it’s could,” he says, “and I think I'll go in— 
Oh it’s an awful sin! an awful sin!” 
“Sin,” says I, “ well, whatever it is, 
Who tould you this! who tould you this?” 
“‘ Misther Taylor,” he says; “ Misther Taylor!” says I; 
“Oh indeed!” then he tould me why, 
And all about it, how Jenny Magee 
Had come home, and laid a child to me— 
And “ Nice purseedins,” he says, “indeed !” 
And—who was I? and the beggarly breed 
The lot of us was, and—how dar J, says he, 
How dar I look up to Betsy Lee? 
“Ts he here?” I says; “No! no!” “That’s well! 
Thank God! thank God! for by heaven and hell, 
If I had caught him in the wud 
The sun would have risen upon his blud.” 
“Oh!” says he, quite freckened lek, 
“What shockin feelins!” and—Could I expec’ ?#— 
And—did I raely mean ?—and before I could say 
This or that, he was in, and turned the key. 


Aw, up to that I was proud enough ; 
Bould as a lion, and middlin rough ; 
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But left there alone, that sore distressed, 

All the strength of the night come upon me and pressed 
And forced me down till I fell on my knees, 

And I heard the moan of the long dead seas 

Far away rollin in on the shore, 

And I called to ould Anthony through the door— 

“ Aw, listen to me! aw, listen to me! 

Aw, Misther Lee! aw, Misther Lee! 

He’s bought that woman,” I said, “he’s bought her 
To swear that lie; and it’s after your daughter 
He is himself! aw, listen to me! 

Aw, Misther Lee! aw, Misther Lee !” 

Not a word! not a word!—*“ It’s a lie,” I cried, 
“Tt’s a lie, if on the spot I died; 

So help me God, sir, it is a lie!” 

Never a word or a sound of reply! 

“Aw, Misther Lee!” I says, “can I see her? 
Aw, Misthress Lee! are you up there ? 

Let me see Betsy! she'll belave me! 

Let me see Betsy! Save me! save me! 

She hears ms uow, and her heart is broke!” 

I said, and I listened, but no one spoke. 

“‘She’s dyin! you're stoppin her mouth!” I said ; 
“You're houldin her down upon the bed! 

Aw, you'll answer for this at the day of doom! 
You’re smotherin her there in the little room! 
Betsy ! Betsy! my darlin love! 

Betsy! Betsy! oh Father above!” 





And then I fell right forrid, and lay 
Quite stupid, how long I cannot say ; 
But the first thing I felt when I tried to stand 
Was something soft a slickin my hand. 
And what do ye think it was but Sweep! 
The ould black coly that minded the sheep! 
“God bless ye!” says I, “I’ve a friend in you!’ 
And he was a middlin sulky craythur too. 
So I dragged myself up, and picked a bit 
Of the honey-suckle, and buried it 
In my breast, and I wandered round and round, 
3ut not a mossel of light could be found. 
I was like a drunken man the way I staggered, 
And across the street, and through the haggard, 
And into the fields, and I know nothin more 
Till they found me in the mornin upon the shore. 


> 





Well, he was a villyan anyway ? 

He was a villyan—did you say? 

A villyan /—Will you cuss him, Bill? 
Aye, cuss your fill, boy, cuss your fill! 
A villyan—eh? but before I’m done 
You'll know somethin more about him, my son. 
Now, men, what was I to do? can ye tell? 
Just leave it alone? aye—maybe as well! 
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But I never would strike my flag to a lie 
Before I knew good reason why. 

No, no! my lads! it’s not in my blud— 

I never did, and I never wud. 

But ye see I was only a youngster then, 

And didn know much of the ways of men. 
Beside the shame! God bless ye! the shamed 
I was to think that the lek should be named. 
For that’s the worst of a divil still— 

You'll be ashamed, but he never will ; 

And you'll be in the doldrums under his lee, 
With the breeze took out of your sails, but he 
Aw, he'll hould his luff, and lay his head well 
To the wind, and look in the eye of hell. 


Well, I thought and I thought till at last a plan 
Come into my head, and—*“ That’s the man!” 
I says—* The Pazon!—I'll go to him, 

And I'll know the worst of it, sink or swim.” 
So I claned myself, and I had a draw 

Of the pipe, and I went, but middlin slaw, 
For my head was workin uncommon hard 

All the way, and I didn regard 

For nothin at all, and the boats comin round 
The Stack, a beatin up for the ground, 

And a Rantipike schooner caught in the tide, 
And a nice little whole-sail breeze outside, 
Not much matter to me you'd ’spec— 

No! but you’ll allis be noticin lek. 


To be continued. 







































BALL-GIVING AND BALL-GOING. 


In a few weeks the London season will 
be in full swing. The meeting of Par- 
liament indeed necessitates the presence 
of a large number of the leaders of 
society, and of late years the practice 
has increased of having a sort of half- 
season in a quiet way before Easter. 
The objection to holding festivities in 
Lent is not as great as it was, and, 
right or wrong, there are plenty 
of “things given” during the weeks 
when stricter persons are in compara- 
tive retirement. But the full flood 
of hospitality is not turned on till after 
the Easter recess, and has not as yet 
commenced. The present therefore is 
not an inopportune time for considering 
one or two points bearing on the sub- 
jects at the head of this paper. 

It may be safely admitted that there 
is no state of society conceivable in 
which gatherings of both sexes for the 
purpose of amusement do not play an 
important part. And the hard names 
which have been heaped upon such 
gatherings seemed based on a false view 
of their place in a system. They ought 
not to be made the object of anyone’s 
life. But were no relaxations allowable, 
were no meetings held—even though 
they be simply for the sake of lively and 
shallow conversation, or the perhaps 
less defensible object of watching young 
men and women dance—not only would 
the national brain and vigour become 
dullened for want of reaction, but many 
opportunities would be lost for diffusion 
of knowledge ; and people would live 
in a heavy ignorance of many of each 
other’s qualities and ideas. Without 
dinners, drums, water-parties, and balls, 
the wheels of the social machine would 
repeatedly stick. Without them society 
would be like the hardened clay which 


the sculptor cannot mould. They en- 
able people to get rid of many prejudices 
and toform many opinions. They provide 
for girls much of that ethical education 
which boys obtain by going to school, 
and they exercise upon men a softening 
and expanding influence in direct an- 
tagonism to the warping effect of soli- 
tariness or bachelors’ society. 

Many other arguments might be 
brought forward in defence of ball- 
giving; but as this paper is not intended 
to be politico-economical, they need not 
be set down. For no one is likely to 
assert that the time is at hand when 
balls will be a thing of the past. 

It is doubtful whether English people 
as a race are open to blame on the score 
of over-fondness for amusement. It may 
perhaps be said that the women of the 
upper classes are from childhood too 
much taught to regard society as the only 
means to that end of life—a good mar- 
riage. But an immense amount of the 
men’s work of the country is done 
voluntarily and without reward ; and a 
large majority of women, if not before 
marriage, after it, devote themselves to 
no little extent to works of benevolence 
and well-doing. And, compared with 
continental nations, our scheme of 
amusements does not seem injuriously 
large. 

From Easter, however, to July, plea- 
sure is undoubtedly made a duty ; and 
“ going out” is looked upon as an in- 
evitable part of existence, not only by 
the classes who inhabit for a time the 
more luxurious of the streets and squares 
of London, but also by a large portion 
of the permanent residents who follow 
their example. The most perfect and 
perhaps the most effective way in which 
the goddess of society weaves her spells 
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is in dance-gatherings, be they called 
teas, dances, or balls. 


“On with the dance, let mirth be unconfined, 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure 

meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying 

feet,” 

might well be the motto of London 
during the summer months. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. There must 
be more unbending in a ball than in 
any other party. It is impossible to go 
through the whole courses of a ball with- 
out relaxing from that stiffness of manner 
which too often is assumed through the 
whole of less varied evenings. There 
are, moreover, so many ways in which 
people may enjoy themselves at a ball, 
and, within certain limits, liberty as to 
coming and going is so wide, that a ball 
is always looked upon as the climax of 
hospitality. Drums and dinners play 
their part, but balls are, in theory at least, 
the great means of producing social 
happiness and amusement. 

Balls may be regarded in two points 
of view—that of those who give them, 
and that of those who go to them. In 
each the progress of society has produced 
gradually certain modifications which 
were formerly not known. There is 
nothing very difficult in providing music, 
flowers, and supper for a certain number 
of people, and in writing on cards the 
names of a certain number of friends, 
whose presence you have reason to ex- 
pect, but whose absence you would’ not 
greatly deplore. In a certain class of 
society, therefore, ball-giving is com- 
paratively easy. But when more than 
this is aimed at ; when the giver of the 
ball has at least something more than 
the mere provision of a certain amount 
of amusement, which may be taken or 
left alone as the objects of it like, the 
affair assumes another phase. 

One of the most important changes 
which society—in the restricted sense 
of the word—has undergone of late 
years is its enlargement. The barriers 
which were formerly only opened to or 
by a few, are now rarely prohibitive. 
And the power of wealth to pass where 
it will is far greater than it was a few 


generations ago. One result of this 
that every year there take place on 
two balls given by persons whose we: 
is as yet their sole claim to notori 
but who seek a reputation in soci 
and friends or acquaintances am: 
those whose position is not due so 
to money. ‘These persons have at t 
a hard task. The most lavish expe: 
ture and the greatest possible taste \ 
be all in vain if “ people don’t go.” ‘I 
fatal criticism, “No one was there,’ 
enough to nullify every effort, and m 
every expenditure resultless. It is, h 
ever, in modern times, rarely the case t 
no good friend, herself of establis 
position, can be found able and willin; 
canvass for guests of the required cali! 
The would-be hosts therefore are sur 
find some means of making the ex: 
lence of their hospitality known, a 
have they only perseverance and lav 
ness, are sure ere long to find their rox 
thronged with persons who but a sh 
time previous to their appearance wo 
not have dreamed of being present. ‘I 
process is of course gradual, and can 
be carried out in one year or-two. | 
so many instances are to be found of 
ultimate success, that it cannot 
denied to be extremely likely to h 
the desired effect. 

Of course there are degrees in t 
ambition of the givers of balls anx 
the nowveaux-riches of London, as w 
as among other classes of hosts. So 
are content with a moderate attenda 
of la créme de la créme—or met 
seek to secure a suflicient number 
friends, and to provide amusement 
their daughters and their allies, | 
some aim far higher. Brilliant en‘ 
tainments in London, at which gradua 
but surely the presence of all who « 
confer prestige is obtained, are folloy 
by perpetual hospitality in the count: 
and it is hoped, often not without rea: 
that such an employment of wealth n 
be a means for making a permanent 
vance in the social scale, even if not 
carving a way to the peerage. 

There are however, happily, many h: 
who are hospitable merely ‘from a | 
of hospitality, and for no other reas 
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enough to nullify every effort, and m 
every expenditure resultless. It is, h 
ever, in modern times, rarely the case t 
no good friend, herself of establis 
position, can be found able and willin; 
canvass for guests of the required cali! 
The would-be hosts therefore are sur 
find some means of making the ex: 
lence of their hospitality known, a 
have they only perseverance and lav 
ness, are sure ere long to find their rox 
thronged with persons who but a sl 
time previous to their appearance wo 
not have dreamed of being present. ‘I 
process is of course gradual, and can 
be carried out in one year or two. | 
so many instances are to be found of 
ultimate success, that it cannot 
denied to be extremely likely to h 
the desired effect. 

Of course there are degrees in t 
ambition of the givers of balls am 
the nouveaux-riches of London, as » 
as among other classes of hosts. So 
are content with a moderate attenda 
of la créme de la créme—or mei 
seek to secure a sufficient number 
friends, and to provide amusement 
their daughters and their allies, | 
some aim far higher. Brilliant ent 
tainments in London, at which gradua 
but surely the presence of all who « 
confer prestige is obtained, are follov 
by perpetual hospitality in the count: 
and it is hoped, often not without reas 
that such an employment of wealth n 
be a means for making a permanent 
vance in the social scale, even if not 
carving a way to the peerage. 

There are however, happily, many h: 
who are hospitable merely ‘fiom a k 
of hospitality, and for no other reas 
Ha 2 
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They like to welcome their friends and 
see them enjoy themselves. Those who 
go to the houses of such people will not 
come away criticising 
“The ice of her ladyship’s manners, 
The ice of his lordship’s champagne ;” 


but will, on the contrary, have the feel- 
ing of satisfaction which always follows 
really warm hospitality. 

Such hosts as these have many diffi 
culties with which to contend. ‘The 
first difficulty is fixing a day. Society 
is, as has been said, much larger than it 
was formerly ; and two or even three 
balls take place on the same night with- 
out materially interfering with each 
other. But nevertheless, no hostess likes, 
when her day is fixed and her friends 
asked, to hear that a bigger than she 
has suddenly selected her day, and will 
take away many if not all of those whose 
presence she hoped would increase the 
pleasure or the reputation of her ball. 
There are some houses which have tacitly 
conceded to them the privilege of throw- 
ing themselves open (with degrees of 
wideness) with the shortest possible 
warning. When it is announced on 
Monday that the owner of one of these 
is going to “have a small dance” on 
Wednesday, there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth in the house of the hostess 
of Wednesday, who knows quite well 
that many of her “nice people” will be 
attracted away. This difficulty is always 
renderéd as small as possible by the 
courtesy which leads the owners of the 
great houses to avoid as much as pos- 
sible clashing with arrangements already 
made, It is, however, to a certain ex- 
tent inevitable. 

A far greater difficulty, and one for 
which there is no such inevitable reason, 
lies in the arrangement and grouping of 
invitations. Gradually there has sprung 
up an evil and ill-mannered habit of look- 
ing upon the house of a giver of a ball as 
public property. There is now very 
little hesitation used in asking for in- 
vitations. And hosts are overrun with 
notes beseeching leave to “ bring So-and- 
so, who has such a pretty daughter,” or 
asking for a card for a nephew's cousin 


or a sister’s friend. Now nothing can 
be worse taste than asking for an invita- 
tion. It ought scarcely to be done by 
bosom friends, certainly not by mere ac- 
quaintances. It is done, over and over 
again, by persons who are almost stran- 
gers. The givers of balls are in a certain 
extent to blame for making the custom 
general of giving a certain number of 
friends the privilege of issuing invita- 
tions. If it is understood that Lady A. 
has entrusted to Mrs. B. a certain num 
ber of “cartes blanches,” anyone who 
wants to be invited thinks that all that 
is necessary is to “ get at” Mrs. B. Any 
acquaintance with Lady A. is quite a 
secondary consideration. From this it 
is easy to see that there springs a dis- 
regard of the actual hostess, and an idea 
that somehow or other an invitation can 
be procured even for the house of an 
utter stranger. But this makes no ex- 
cuse for those who do ask for invita- 
tions. And their name is unfortunately 
legion. They are to be found in every 
class, from the guests of Bryanston 
Square to those who pester the Lord 
Chamberlain with their obtrusive ego- 
tism on the eve of a Buckingham Palace 
Ball. There is absolutely no limit to 
the boldness shown. And the daring of 
such a letter as the following is by no 
means impossible :— 
** Dean ——,—I hear you are going to have 
a dance on Thursday. That is the night on 
which I have my theatricals, but we need not 
clash, as the play will be all over at eleven, 
and I can then bring my people on. 
“Yours very truly, 





And this from one who was scarcely 
known to her correspondent, and who 
had not been asked to the dance. 
Invitations are always best managed 
when the mistress of the house does 
them herself, or there are “young ladies” 
who will take them in hand. Sometimes, 
however, when this is not possible, the 
invitations are well managed from a 
formal list. This system, however, leads 
to curious results. “Are you going to 
—— House to-night?” “No; I don’t 
know the hall-porter, and I shall not 
leave a card on him.” From one house, 





















where an old list was used, cards were 
sent to people who had done with balls 
for ever, and others were asked under 
names which had long ago ceased to be 
theirs. And from another cards were 
sent to some persons who were decidedly 
not intended to be present, but who 
happened to have similar names to those 
who were. This system, moreover, has 
all the disadvantages of formality, and 
prevents the feeling that the hospitality 
springs directly from the friendship of 
the hostess and the host. 

Mistakes, however, will happen even 
when the invitations are entirely 
managed by “mamma and the girls.” 
“We did not see you at our dance the 
other night, my dear Mrs. Smith—Oh 
no, I forgot. Rudolphina left all the 
S.’s under the sofa, and they were found 
there next morning.” 

Then there is the difficulty of adapt- 
ing numbers to the size of the rooms. 
A ball which is too empty is called a 
failure. A ball which is too full can 
never be very nice, One way out of 
this dilemma which is often attempted 
is to have two dances instead of one 
ball. But people are often discontented 
at this plan, and think that they are 
asked to the wrong one, or else that 
they ought to be among the select few 
who are asked to both. Nothing is 
more unpleasant than a ball which is too 
crowded. A “squash” without dancing 
is tolerable ; but to attempt to dance in 
a place five feet by three, is as incon- 
venient for the dancers as a perpetual 
squeeze is to chaperons. It may safely 
be calculated that twenty per cent. 
more people than are asked in the first 
instance will eventually appear, and the 
original list ought to be calculated 
accordingly. 

It sometimes happens that a popular 
hostess determines to have “just a few 
people,” the “smallest thing in the 
world,” and is rash enough to tell this 
interesting fact to one or two friends. 
The secret oozes out, and the unfortunate 
lady has to choose between mortally 
offending several of her dearest ac- 
quaintances, who would resent being left 
out from anything especially select, and 
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seeing her little party swell to abnormal 
dimensions. 

There is far too little consideration, 
far too little gratitude shown to the 
hostesses of London. Nor is this 
merely the case with men. Men indeed, 
being for some reason or other at a 
premium in London ball-rooms, have 
gradually usurped privileges which they 
have grossly abused. But with women 
also there is much too great a tendency 
to look upon a London ball-room as a 
public place to which anyone can go who 
is known to the hostess or any of her 
friends. It would not be at all a bad 
thing if the “‘ people who give things” 
were to strike, and say that they would 
ask those they selected at first, and none 
others whatsoever, and that any request 
for an invitation would be put un- 
answered in the waste-paper basket. 
One result of this course would be that 
balls would not be the heterogeneous 
jumble which they not unfrequently 
are; and another result would be that 
hostesses would be saved an immense 
amount of annoyance and vexation 
which they do not deserve. 

What constitutes a good ball? It is 
hard to say. One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison; and some people may 
have thought that ball quite delightful 
which toothersappeared disagreeable and 
a bore. The principal condition is that 
the guests should know and like each 
other. It is supposed in London that 
everyone knows everyone else ; and for 
the numbers of people who go to balls 
the introductions of strangers to each 
other which take place are very few. If 
therefore the guests be so selected that 
this theory is carried out in practice, 
and that everyone finds several friends 
in the room, one of the most important 
conditions of success is fulfilled. An- 
other is good music. The ubiquitous 
Coote manages to be in more places at 
once than Sir Boyle Roche’s bird ; and 
where he is not, there he leaves a good 
lieutenant. But even his resources are 
limited, and some of his merry men are 
infinitely inferior to others, while out- 
side his band the greatest possible vari- 
ance is found from really clever dance 


















































































: execution to a sort of jingle which 
| disgrace a hurdy-gurdy. 

per ventilation, a good floor, a 
ful arrangement of flowers, and a 
nanaged supper, are minor but not 
zible considerations. As to the 


r, DO one except a few gourmets 


es paramount importance to its 
lence ; but, on the other hand, 
‘one likes to be able to have their 
rate wants gratified without diffi- 
and above all not to be poisoned 
bad champagne. Ball champagne 
nfortunately passed into a proverb, 
people are condemned to drink a 


tched compound of sugar and brandy, 


lapse into seltzer water or claret- 
Hosts may so arrange that their 


ts’ toes are trod on, their ears dis- 


‘d by bad music, and their good 
offended by ugly combinations of 
ture and ornaments, without doing 
lasting harm. An assault on the 
tion does not pass away so easily. 
r good or for evil, the enlargement 
ciety which has been referred to 
ed to the breaking up of sets. 
erly many houses were only opened 
‘tain sets, to a privileged few who 
intimate with the owners. There 
naturally enough omnium gather- 
of every sort of acquaintance and 
ger perhaps once a year; but the 
iospitality was only extended to a 
This is now not the case. There 
robably not three hostesses in Lon- 
who carry out into practice the 
‘y of confining their invitations 
to a few intimates. The lines by 
. that inner circle of society which 
by such various names as “the 
people,” “the smart people,” “ the 
veople,” &c. is marked, are far less 
y defined than they were a genera- 
xo. Whether this is an advantage 
‘t is a deep question, but it is in 
lance with the spirit of the age. 
t balls may also be regarded from 
int of view of those who go to 
It may safely be said that they 
ven more for young women than 
men. The difficulty of securing 
tendance of men who will dance 


itself a sufficient proof of this. ° 
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And to a girl, a London season is, as 
has been said, much what going to 
school is toa boy. A girl is taught to 
fight her own battles, to develop her 
own idiosyncrasy, to rely on her own 
resources, by going out. Her rough 
edges—may the goddess of female per- 
fection pardon the phrase !—are knocked 
off. The most remarkable difference in 
character may be observed between the 
débutante in her first season, and her 
who has been out for two or three years. 
Shyness, diffidence, want of self-confi- 
dence have vanished ; and in their place 
are tact and savoir-faire. Just as, how- 
ever, in a boy, going to school will 
develop bad qualities as well as good, 
so in a girl a London season will bring 
into prominence many a fault which, 
were it not for repeated mixings with 
society, would perhaps lie hid. Con- 
ceitedness, rudeness, what is usually 
called “being fast,” vanity—are all 
faults which are encouraged by ball- 
going. On the other hand, the morti- 
fications which sensitive girls sometimes 
undergo in 4 London season are such 
as to act as a salutary training on certain 
minds, even though they blur the 
couleur de rose which may previously 
have seemed to shine o’er the world. 
Assuredly it is a time of no slight 
anxiety for a mother when she takes 
her daughter out for her first season. 
The principle which ought to regu- 
late the social intercourse of men and 
women is courtesy to the latter; and 
this principle is not nowadays suffi- 
ciently carried out. One instance in 
proof of this assertion is obvious. A 
lady or a man who does not wish to 
receive visitors has the privilege of 
making the servant say that she or he 
is not at home, without implying any- 
thing more whatsoever than that they 
do not wish to accept a visit. The girl 
who is asked to dance at a ball has no 
such privilege. Men are, as has been 
said, at a premium at balls, and a most 
gross result has been brought about, that 
at the starting of a girl’s career it is more 
or less an honour for her to be asked 
to dance. Though therefore the habituée 
of London ball-rooms may refuse the 
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would-be partner of whom she may not 
approve, the débutante must accept all 
those who offer themselves, at the risk 
of being left blooming alone. There 
ought to be some such recognized answer 
as “not at home,” which merely implies 
“T don’t want to dance this dance.” 
As it is, there is none. And what 
happens? An obtrusive man, who 
will not take no for an answer. seeks 
permission to dance a valse with a 
young lady. She pleads fatigue, heat, 
or a headache. He will not accept the 
excuse, and his importunity ends in her 
dancing against her will. A sensitive 
man, diffident and unobtrusive, asks a 
similar question, and receives a similar 
answer. Thinking that the objection is 
only to himself, he bows and retires ; 
and some time afterwards finds himself 
in a great scrape because he has never 
asked that young lady to dance again. 
Sometimes, to the shame be it said of 
young ladies, where the old-fashioned 
plan, now almost entirely out of vogue, 
is adopted of having programmes, two 
cards -are used, one for undesirable 
partners to write their names upon, one 
to be shown when an undesirable 
gentleman claims his dance. This is 
only one of the uncomfortable plans 
adopted by young ladies to escape from 
the difficulties entailed upon them by 
the want of such an evasive answer as 
has been described. 

Girls have sometimes a great difficulty 
in remembering their engagements. 
“This is my dance, I think?” “Oh 
no, I assure you it is the next.” If 
when the next comes a third figurant 
asserts his rights, the unfortunate young 
person is in a desperate dilemma, and 
runs the risk of offending one or other 
of the claimants. Men who are engaged 
to two partners for one dance, can always 
cut the Gordian knot by dancing with a 
third. But women have not such privi- 
leges. No man therefore ought, if he 
has any manners, to be annoyed by one 
or even two refusals in a ball-room. A 
refusal, indeed, may be so marked, and 
given in so plain a manner, that he 
would be a fool to renew his request ; 
but men are equally fools who get huffy 
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at being accidentally thrown over. For 
who can remember with accuracy a series 
of engagements for “the next square 
but two,” or “the third round dance 
after supper”? 

The conversation of a ball-room has 
perhaps met with mure severe criticism 
than any, means of interchanging ideas. 
If it is remembered that every ball-room 
conversation is limited, first by the 
necessity for dancing, and secondly by 
the necessity of “not staying too long 
away from mamma,” it does not seem as 
if much ought to be expected. There 
is no time for depth of discussion during 
a “square,” or between the intervals 
of a “round.” “Sitting out,” indeed, 
generally conduces to conversation, 
which sometimes is of an exceedingly 
interesting nature; but sitting out is 
generally the privilege of old friends, 
who need no stimulus to a quiet and 
agreeable talk. It must be in the 
nature of things extremely difficult to 
begin, carry on, and finish a conversa- 
tion worth anything with about twelve 
different people in one night. As soon 
as you have got beyond the opening 
sentences it is time to leave off. The 
first orthodox questions, as to the opera, 
the weather, the park, the last “new 
thing,” are like a prelude to a piece of 
music, or the first few moves in a game 
of chess. They are unavoidable, but 
useless, No one can plunge into a 
conversation with a stranger, or the 
acquaintance of a week, at once, Just 
as good swordsmen spend some time in 
feeling their adversaries’ strength, so 
even a good talker will find it necessary 
to test the powers of his companion. 
Were it not so, the most absurd results 
would take place, and you might find 
yourself plunging into a gossiping con- 
versation with a blue-stocking, or dis- 
cussing Mill with her whose soul is in 
the valse. On the whole, it seems doubt- 
ful whether, except from its brevity, 
ball-room conversation is much worse 
than the conversation of other times. 
It lacks, indeed, time enough to become 
developed, and it is always being com- 
menced de novo ; but many clever things 
are said in a ball-room, and the founda- 
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tion of many an important idea or phase 
of mind is laid during the music of a 
dance. 

One of the witty journals of London 
lately carried on a discussion as to flirt- 
ing. Flirting means so many different 
things to different people, that it would 
be difficult to obtain any general assent 
as to the light in which it ought to be 
held. If by flirting is meant—in the 
ball-room sense—making deliberate love 
where nothing more than passing amuse- 
ment is intended, then most people 
would agree that flirting is most per- 
nicious. The girl whose sole object is 
to get proposals which she rejects with 
scornful merriment and “tip-tilted nose,” 
has much to answer for. The man whose 
eyes are continually saying that which 
he never brings his lips to say, has more. 
Both do harm which they cannot repair. 
Both inflict wounds which they cannot 
heal, but which are none the less deep 
because they do not bleed. Society is 
not so hollow that all in it is to be 
looked upon as false. Otherwise the 
honest man or woman would have no 
place there ; and Heaven forbid that this 
should be the case. Deliberate falsehood 
therefore—and such flirting is nothing 
else—is powerful forill. Far be the day 
when every girl has to look upon what 
is said to her at a ball-room as entirely 
fictitious and untrustworthy, or when a 
man may look and say things by which 
next morning he may utterly refuse to 
abide. If flirting, however, merely means 
chaff, good-humour, fun, and wit; the 
pleasure which two people who like one 
another’s society take in being together; 
a chat over a past pleasant party, a 
scheme for a future one,—then none may 
wage successful war against it. Stupid 
among the stupids is the girl who never 
gets beyond cold commonplaces because 
she is afraid of having love made to her; 
and wearisome is he whose actions and 


words are regulated solely by the fear of 


being asked his intentions. In this 
respect, indeed, different men have dif- 
ferent privileges. The parti of the 
season must be far more guarded than 
he whose ‘detrimentalism” has been 
known for years. The Foreign-office 





clerk, or the younger son in the Grena- 
diers, may say and do much that the 
owner of acres or the eldest son may 
not. All this is pretty well understood ; 
and considering the number of people 
who would be affected by them, mistakes 
as to this seldom occur. 

In America the rules for the inter- 
course of young unmarried people are 
far wider than they are in England, 
where, in turn, they are Jess strict than 
is the case in France. National pride 
suggests that the English system is the 
golden mean between closeness and 
laxity. But it is asserted, with much 
show of truth, that in America compli- 
cations arise with far less frequency than 
in England, where they are seen lessoften 
than in France. Opportunities are given 
in America for flirting, in all and every 
sense of the term, which are quite im- 
possible in England, and yet no harm 
comes of it.! Temperament, climate, 
education, have all been brought in to 
account for this, but it is a great question 
whether the real reason is not that 
confidence begets self-reliance, and that 
an excessive use of the reins produces a 
desire to kick over the traces. As it is, 
in England those mothers make a mis- 
take who are always anxious for the 
safety of their daughters, and are con- 
tinually watching with whom they dance 
or who takes them down to supper; 
while, on the other hand, those are not 
free from blame who leave girls entirely 
to themselves, and let them go, say, and 
do what they like, with no bestowal of 
that wisdom which is the result of their 
own greater experience, 

It has been much remarked during 
the last few seasons in London, that the 
manners of the young men who go to 
balls are not as good as they were or as 
they ought to be. In the first place, 
men have lately adopted a habit of not 
appearing at balls till twelve o'clock or 
even later. It was not at all an un- 
common thing last year in London to 
see a large number of girls assembled in 
a ball-room and waiting for the arrival 
of men before they could begin dancing ; 


1See ‘‘Social New York,” Macmillan’s 
Magazine for June 1872. 
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and bitter complaints often issued from 
the lips of those who knew not what to 
do with the time which must elapse 
between the end of a dinner-party and 
the hour when the lords of creation 
would be likely to condescend to appear. 
This habit, quite a new one during the 
last few years, is a bad and selfish one. 
Men can go to their clubs, read, write, 
or smoke ; but women can go nowhere, 
if they live at one end of the town and 
have to dine and dance at another. To 
appear very late at a ball is in itself a 
discourtesy. If the lateness is simply 
occasioned by the attractions of a cigar 
or a rubber, the discourtesy is more 
marked. Last year the evil reached 
such a pitch that on more than one 
occasion the “ girls” commenced dancing 
with one another. 

Again, not many years ago it was held 
to be extremely bad manners for a man 
to smoke before going to a ball, without 
changing his clothes. Now, not only 
are cigarettes smoked up to the very 
door of the host, but men sit in their 
clubs smoking strong cigars, and appear 
in a ball-room with the aroma of the 
tobacco clinging strongly tothem. There 
is a want of consideration and a regard 
for self alone, in this, which is not con- 
sistent with courtesy. 

In the ball-room, too, men show far 
too little regard for the comfort and 
convenience of ladies. They swagger 
about as if their presence was a favour, 
and nothing more was expected of them 
than to talk loudly on the staircase, eat 
a great deal of supper, dance as few 
dances as possible, and take care of no 
one but themselves. Certainly ease of 
manner seems tc be the only qualifica- 
tion of excellence. If the room is at all 
crowded, they act rather as though they 
were in the street than in the society of 
ladies. They push and elbow their way 
about with none of the suaviter in modo 
and much of the fortiter in re. The 
same is the case when they dance. They 
valse as though the sole object was to 
get round the room as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the most perfect feat were to 
dance from one room into the other. 
In the majority of cases there is no 
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thought whatever of the flow or rhythm 
of the music and very little of the 
time. A certain incomprehensible step, 
which is a jumble of deux-temps and 
trois-temps, is held quite sufficient for 
all practical purposes, and with this 
they whirl their unfortunate partners 
round and round in total disregard of 
smoothness and grace. 

Sometimes the want of courtesy is 
still more marked, The writer of this 
paper saw, in a house where, if in any 
one, good manners ought to be dis- 
played, a lady come up to a supper 
table where were seated eight men to- 
gether. She stood with her partner 
for three or four minutes by this table, 
and not one of the men thought of 
getting up to give her hisyseat, though 
more than one of them had done 
supper, and were simply talking. On 
another occasion the lady of the house 
could not find room at her own supper 
tables, owing to the number of men 
who had occupied them. A French- 
man, renowned for his own refinement 
of manners, was asked what he thought 
of the English young men in this re- 
spect, and replied, “The manners of 
young gentlemen are such that a well- 
educated kitchen-maid would find them 
bad.” His criticism was severe, but 
it is to be feared that it had some 
elements of truth in it. 

Now there is probably not a man 
among those who throng the London 
ball-rooms who would not risk his life, 
if occasion required it, to save that of 
any lady present, or would hesitate to 
undergo serious inconvenience if it was 
to be of material service to a lady. But 
from indolence, shyness, want of care, 
or from some false estimate of what is 
good taste, the men neglect in trifling 
matters that courtesy towards women 
which in important matters would in- 
fallibly guide them. This is not as it 
should be. A man loses nothing by 
observing these little points—for which 
there is no better name than good 
manners—which soften the intercourse 
of life, and prevent so many difficulties 
and misunderstandings. It often, indeed, 
happens that incompatibility is the sole 
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source of bad manners, and that of two 
people each is afraid of the other, and 
thinks him or her alone rude. But 
this only applies to the association of 
two, and has no reference to the absence 
of those outward graces which, in an 
assembly of many, are of much effect. 
Men are like sheep. If a few of the 
most prominent among the young men 
of the present day, were to set an ex- 
ample of a more strict observance of the 
form as well as the substance of courtesy, 
much might be done in a short time to 
remove that which is somewhat of a blot 
on our social habits. 

There is no reason why balls should 
not begin before eleven. As a rule, the 
opera and the plays are over, dinner 
parties have come to an end, and there 
is nothing to prevent people from ap- 
pearing at that hour. The Queen’s balls 
always begin before eleven o'clock, and 
the result is that they are over soon 
enough to give people a most valuable 
addition to their hours of sleep. To 
commence dancing at midnight must be, 
apart from its inconvenience, a bad thing 
for young girls scarcely in the full vigour 
of their strength. The earlier hour is 
bad enough, but the lateness of last year 
was quite inexcusable. If two or three 
of the most influential hostesses were 
to agree to let it be known that they 
wished their guests to appear early, and 
were to take some steps to make those 
who did not accede to this wish feel 
themselves in the wrong, the evil would 
soon be remedied, especially if some 
salutary punishment were dealt out 
upon those young gentlemen who spend 


hours in the club card-room instead of 


acting on an invitation which they ought 
to have refused if they intended to 
neglect it. 

It seems time that some new dance 
should be invented. The dances that 
were formerly in vogue have gradually 
fallen into disuse, and nothing has ap- 
peared to take their place. Without 
going back to the days of the minuet, 
the grace of which is in marked contrast 
to the almost awkward simplicity of the 
present dances, it is easy to recall several 
dances which are now entirely things 


of the past. 


Redowas, schottisches, 
varsovianas, exist only in country or in 


servants’ balls. Polkas are extremely 
rare: and in the last few seasons galops 
have fallen into disfavour. The result 
is that there is an endless succession of 
lancers, valses, and quadrilles, which, if 
it is simple, lacks the advantages of 
change. Will no one invent a new 
dance which shall be graceful, easy, and 
capable of being associated with beauti- 
ful music? Whoso does will confer a 
benefit on ball-going society which it 
will be hard to repay. 

It has been said that the dancing of 
men of the present day is very bad. 
This is probably due to the fact that few 
boys are taught to dance. They learn, 
at least such of them do so who do not 
abstain entirely from going out, by ex- 
perience, and by experience alone. It is 
no uncommon thing to see youths of 
from seventeen to twenty floundering 
about a ball-room in utter ignorance of 
step, time, or “steering.” Their sole idea 
is to go round, They know nothing of 
how or where they are going, and if their 
unfortunate partners are bumped and 
bruised they scarcely think they are to 
blame. When they have improved a 
little they jump to the conclusion that 
they can “steer” anywhere, and instead 
of being content with simply going round 
the circle, they cut across and in and 
out without the least knowing how to 
get out of the way of those who are in 
their proper places. Nothing is more 
interesting in watching dancing than to 
see a man who can “steer” well ex- 
tricating his partner and himself from 
apparently hopeless difficulties, without 
for a moment losing the even, smooth 
flow of his step. But nothing is more 
painfully ridiculous than to see the 
blunders and mischances of a bad and 
careless dancer, and evil is the lot of the 
girl who falls into the clutches of such 
an one, 

On the whole, it is remarkable what 
an immense fund of good-humour is 
displayed by valsers in a crowded room. 
Collisions are accepted with the utmost 
placidity, and provoke only a smile. 
And even the terrible ordeal of a fall— 
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than which no moment of ball-room 
existence is more trying—is undergone 
without loss of temper. Falls ought to 
be very rare except when men appear in 
uniform: then the much-abused spurs 
catch in trimmings and bindings and 
occasion many a@ fall. On one occasion, 
at a full-dress ball, a lady was seen at 
one side of the room with her dress 
caught in the spur of a man who was 
at the other side of the room. Between 
the two was a huge length of binding, 
on and over which dancers were in the 
greatest possible danger of tripping. 
Spurs spoil dresses as well as tempers. 
It is questionable whether they are of 
much use in the field ; they are of neither 
ornament nor use in the ball-room ; and 
the sooner the authorities free men from 
the duty of wearing them there, the 
better. 

There is one point in regard to the 
manners of men which is liable to be 
misunderstood. “Did Mr. A. dance 
with you, dear?” “No, Mamma.” 
“ How very rude, when I asked him to 
dinner last week.” Now, any man who 
has been going out for three or four 
seasons, will find it impossible to go 
into a ball-room without finding there 
far more partners than he can dance 
with in one evening. Some of them he 
must neglect, unless he were to cut 
himself into pieces or divide dances 
between two or more partners. It is 
quite a mistake for those with whom he 
does not dance to imagine themselves 
purposely left in the shade. If Mr. A. 
is a parti, and is hunted by 


“the planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane, 


” 


he is very likely to vote the whole thing 
a bore and avoid dancing altogether. 
If he is not a parti, he will perhaps 
devote himself entirely to chatting with 
the chaperons instead of dancing with 
the girls. 

It is fortunate for the chaperons that 
there are men who will do this. An occa- 
sional bit of gossip must be an enjoyable 
variation of the endless duty of waich- 
ing, watching, watching, half-asleep, 
yet obliged to keep awake, through 
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the endless succession of rounds and 
squares. It has often seemed wonderful * 
that a sort of Chaperons’ Co-operative 
Society is not concocted, and that some 
few ladies of undoubted stability and 
wakefulness are not told off to do the 
duty at each ball for the whole number. 
Such an arrangement would enable 
ninety per cent. of those who now wait 
anxiously for the time when the carriage 
is ordered and the “just one more” is 
over, to be comfortably in bed, without 
interfering with the happiness or safety 
of their young people. 

With many people a ball is not 
considered perfect unless it finishes 
with a cotillon. There are men who 
devote themselves to the encourage- 
ment of this idea, and who hop 
about London with the sole object of 
learning new figures, or taking care that 
the old ones are properly performed. 
It is possible to imagine a more worthy 
career than that of a cotillon-leader, but 
it is fortunate that there are to be found 
men who think themselves happy if they 
are allowed to adopt it. In more than 
one of the large houses in London the 
cotillon is the most important part of 
an evening’s amusement. The utmost 
magnificence marks its course. The 
presents given by the men to the ladies, 
which are provided with lavishness, are 
valuable and of beauty. The figures are 
splendidly got up, and the whole thing 
is done as well as possible. But it is a 
question, nevertheless, whether even so 
a cotillon is an enjoyable dance. It is 
all very well in a small party, where 
everyone knows everyone else, but in a 
large town ball it is open to attack. Its 
essence is rivalry. One is preferred, the 
other rejected. Such a good-humoured 
contest may be very well among friends, 
but is questionable among strangers. 
More than one leader of a cotillon found 
this last year, and discovered that even 
men did not like to kneel at the feet of a 
strange young lady in the middle of the 
room, and be scornfully rejected. The 
dancers have to be too much en évidence, 
have to put themselves forward too 
much. If the cotillon is to be danced, 
it ought to be the invariable practice 
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that the men are humiliated, and the 
women have it all their own way. The 
idea is that the utmost female caprice is 
encouraged—that the woman is a tyrant 
before which men bow down. But even 
if this principle is always carried out— 
and this is not so—the feeling that 
comparisons are odious makes a cotillon 
not quite thoroughly liked. It will not 
be found that the best people of either 
sex stay for the cotillons in London, 
whatever they may do in a country 
house. 

It has been said that going to balls 
exercises a considerable moral effect 
upon young girls. It does so to a cer- 
tain extent also upon men, and perhaps 
even upon chaperons. In the little 
world of the ball-room many of those 
feelings, phases of character, and motives 
of action come into play, which influence 
life in the graver world outside. The 
.pride of the proud, the cynicism of the 


cynic, the kindliness of the warm- 
hearted, the softness of the gentle—all 
these are attributes which to no small 
extent affect the intercourse of people 
in a ball-room. MHabits are formed, 
developed, or unlearned, which come 
not to an end when the time of ball- 
going is over. And the disposition 
which will be esteemed or loved in real 
life, will be popular in society. As the 
man is most popular who thinks and 
gives no offence, whose good humour 
attributes the best motives to every 
action, who goes through the world happy 
himself and using his best endeavours 
to make other people the same; so the 
girl who is never offended, never rude, 
who laughs if she is “thrown over,” 
and who does not think that her friends 
mean to be unkind to her, will find 
herself with most partners and with the 
greatest capacity of enjoying her ball- 
going as well as her after life. 
Courtenay Boy.e, 
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A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETC, 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROMANCE-TIME, 


Eazy morningat Borva, fresh, luminous, 
and rare; the mountains in the south 
grown pale and cloud-like under a sap- 
phire sky ; the sea ruffled into a darker 
blue by a light breeze from the west; 
and the sunlight lying hot on the red 
gravel and white shells around Macken- 
zie’s house. There is an odour of sweet- 
briar about, hovering in the warm, still 
air, except at such times as the breeze 
freshens a bit, and brings round the 
shoulder of the hill the cold, strange 
scent of the rocks and the sea beyond. 
And on this fresh and pleasant morn- 
ing, Sheila sat in the big garden-seat 
in front of the house, talking to the 
stranger to whom she had been intro- 
duced the day before. He was no 
more a stranger, however, to all appear- 
ances; for what could be more frank 
and friendly than their conversation, or 
more bright and winning than the smile 
with which she frequently turned to 
speak or to listen? Of course, this 
stranger could not be her friend as Mr. 
Ingram was—that was impossible. But 
he talked a great deal more than Mr. 
Ingram, and was apparently more 
anxious to please and be pleased ; and, 
indeed, was altogether very winning, 
and courteous, and pleasant in his 
ways. Beyond this vague impression, 
Sheila ventured upon no comparison 
between the two men. If her older 
friend had been down, she would doubt- 
less have preferred talking to him— 
about all that had happened in the 
island since his last visit ; but here was 
this newer friend thrown, as it were, 
upon her hospitality, and eager, with a 
most respectful and yet simple and 


friendly interest, to be taught all that 
Ingram already knew. Was he not, 
too, in mere appearance like one of the 
princes she had read of in many an 
ancient ballad—tall, and handsome, and 
yellow-haired—fit to have come sailing 
over the sea, with a dozen merry com- 
rades, to carry off some sea-king’s 
daughter to be his bride? Sheila began 
to regret that the young man knew so 
little about the sea, and the northern 
islands, and those old stories ; but then 
he was very anxious to learn. 

“You must say Mach-Klyoda instead 
of Macleod,” she was saying to him, 
“if you like Styornoway better than 
a It is the Gaelic, that is 
all.” 

“Oh, it is ever so much prettier,” 
said young Lavender, with a quite 
genuine enthusiasm in his face, not 
altogether begotten of the letter y, 
“and indeed I don’t think you can 
possibly tell how singularly pleasant 
and quaint it is to an English ear to 
hear just that little softening of the 
vowels that the people have here. I 
suppose you don’t notice that they say 
gyarden for garden x 

They !—as if he had paid attention 
to the pronunciation of anyone except 
Sheila herself ! 

a but not quite so hard as I pro- 
nounce it. And so with a great many 
other words—that are softened, and 
sweetened, and made almost poetical in 
their sound by the least bit of inflec- 
tion. How surprised and pleased English 
ladies would be to hear you speak. Ob, 
I beg your pardon—I did not mean to 
I—lI beg your pardon x 

Sheila seemed a little astonished by 
her companion’s evident mortification 
and said, with a smile— ‘ 
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“Tf others speak so in the island, of 
course I must too; and you say it does 
not shock you.” 

His distress at his own rudeness now 
found an easy vent. He protested that 
no people could talk English like the 
people of Lewis. He gave Sheila to 
understand that the speech of English 
folks was as the croaking of ravens 
compared with the sweet tones of the 
northern isles ; and this drew him on 
to speak of his friends in the South, and 
of London, and of the chances of Sheila 
ever going thither. 

“Tt must be so strange never to have 
seen London,” he said. “‘ Don’t you ever 
dream of what it is like? Don’t you 
ever try to think of a great space, nearly 
as big as this island, all covered over 
with large houses—the roads between 
the houses all made of stone—and great 
bridges going over the rivers, with rail- 
way-trains standing By the way, 
you have never seen a railway-engine !” 

He looked at her for a moment in 
astonishment, as if he had not hitherto 
realized to himself the absolute igno- 
rance of this remote Princess. Sheila, 
with some little touch of humour appear- 
ing in her calm eyes, said— 

“But I am not quite ignorant of all 
these things. I have seen pictures of 
them, and my papa has described them 
to me so often that I will feel as if I had 
seen them all, and I do not think I should 
be surprised—except, perhaps, by the 
noise of the big towns. It was many 
a time my papa told me of that ; but he 
says I cannot understand it, nor the 
great distance of ]and you travel over to 
get to London. That is what I do not 
wish to see—I was often thinking of it, 
and that to pass so many places that 
you do not know would make you very 
sad,” 

“That can be easily avoided,” he 
said, lightly. ‘When you go to Lon- 
don, you must go from Glasgow or 
Edinburgh in a night train, and fall fast 
asleep, and in the morning you will find 
yourself in London, without having seen 
anything.” 

“Just as if one had gone across a 
great distance of sea, and come to 





another island you will never see be- 
fore,” said Sheila, with the grey-blue 
eyes, under the black eyelashes, grown 
strange and distant. 

“But you must not think of it as 
a melancholy thing,” he said, almost 
anxiously. “You wili find yourself 
among all sorts of gaieties and amuse- 
ments ; you will have cheerful people 
around you, and plenty of things to 
see ; you will drive in beautiful parks, 
and go to theatres, and meet people in 
large and brilliant rooms, filled with 
flowers, and silver, and light. And all 
through the winter, that must be so 
cold and dark up here, you will find 
abundance of warmth and light, and 
plenty of flowers, and every sort of 
pleasant thing. You will hear no more 
of those songs about drowned people ; 
and you will no longer be afraid of the 
storms, or listen to the waves at night; 
and by and by, when you have got quite 
accustomed to London, and got a great 
many friends, you might be disposed 
to stay there altogether ; and you would 
grow to think of this island as a deso- 
late and melancholy place, and never 
seek to come back.” 

The girl rose suddenly, and turned 
to a fuchsia-tree, pretending to pick some 
of its flowers. Tears had sprung to her 
eyes unbidden ; and it was in rather an 
uncertain voice that she said, still 
managing to conceal her face— 

“T like to hear you talk of those 
places ; but—but I will never leave 
Borva.” 

Vhat possible interest could he have 
in combating this decision so anxiously, 
almost so imploringly? He renewed 
his complaints against the melancholy 
of the sea, and the dreariness of the 
northern winters. He described again 
and again the brilliant lights and colours 
of town-life in the South. As a mere 
matter of experience and education she 
ought to go to London; and had not 
her papa as good as intimated his inten- 
tion of taking her? 

In the midst of these representations, 
a step was heard in the hall, and then 
the girl looked round with a bright 
light on her face. 
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“ Well, Sheila?” said Ingram, accord- 
ing to his custom ; and both the girl’s 
hands were in his the next minute. 
“You are down early. What have you 
been about? Have you been telling 
Mr. Lavender of the Black Horse of 
Loch Suainabhal ?” 

“No; Mr. Lavender has been telling 
me of London.” 

“ And I have been trying to induce 
Miss Mackenzie to pay us a visit, so 
that we may show her the difference 
between a city and an island. But all 
to no purpose. Miss Mackenzie seems 
to like hard winters, and darkness, and 
cold: and as for that perpetual, and 
melancholy sea, that in the winter-time 
I should fancy might drive anybody 
into a lunatic asylum-——” 

“ Ah, you must not talk badly of the 
sea,” said the girl, with all her courage 
and brightness returned to her face. 
“Tt is our very good friend. It gives 
us food, and keeps many people alive. 
It carries the lads away to other places, 
and brings them back with money in 
their pockets 

“ And sometimes it smashes a few of 
them on the rocks, or swallows up a 
dozen families, and the next morning it 
is as smooth and fair as if nothing had 
happened.” 

‘“‘ But that is not the sea at all,” said 
Sheila; “that is the storms that will 
wreck the boats ; and how can the sea 
help that? When the sea is let alone 
the sea is very good to us.” 

Ingram laughed aloud, and patted 
the girl’s head fondly; and Lavender, 
blushing a little, confessed he was 
beaten, and that he would never again, 
in Miss Mackenzie’s presence, say any- 
thing against the sea. 

The King of Borva now appearing, 
they all went in to breakfast; and 
Sheila sat opposite the window, so 
that all the light coming in from the 
clear sky and the sea was reflected upon 
her face, and lit up every varying ex- 
pression that crossed it, or that shone 
up in the beautiful deeps of her eyes. 
Lavender, his own face in shadow, 
could look at her from time to time 
himself unseen; and as he sate in 








almost absolute silence, and noticed 
how she talked with Ingram, and what 
deference she paid him, and how anxious 
she was to please him, he began to 
wonder if he should ever be admitted 
to a like friendship with her. It was 
so strange, too, that this handsome, 
proud-featured, proud-spirited girl 
should so devote herself to the amuse- 
ment of a man like Ingram; and, for- 
getting all the court that should have 
been paid to a pretty woman, seem deter- 
mined to persuade him that he was con- 
ferring a favour upon her by every 
word and look. Of course, Lavender 
admitted to himself, Ingram was a very 
good sort of fellow—a very good sort of 
fellow indeed. If anyone was in a 
scrape about money, Ingram would 
come to the rescue without a moment’s 
hesitation; although the salary of a 
clerk in the Board of Trade might have 
been made the excuse, by any other 
man, for a very justifiable refusal. He 
was very clever, too—had read much, 
and all that kind of thing. But he 
was not the sort of man you might 
expect to get on well with women. 
Unless with very intimate friends, he 
was a trifle silent and reserved. Often 
he was inclined to be pragmatic and 
sententious; and had a habit of saying 
unpleasantly bitter things, when some 
careless joke was being made. He was 
a little dingy in appearance ; and a man 
who had a somewhat cold manner, who 
was sallow of face, who was obviously 
getting grey, and who was generally 
insignificant in appearance, was not the 
sort of man, one would think, to fasci- 
nate an exceptionally handsome girl, 
who had brains enough to know the 
fineness of her own face. But here was 
this Princess paying attentions to him 
such as must have driven a more im- 
pressionable man out of his senses ; 
while Ingram sat quiet and pleased, 
sometimes making fun of her, and gene- 
rally talking to her as if she were a 
child. Sheila had chatted very plea- 
santly with him, Lavender, in the morn- 
ing; but it was evident that her rela- 
tions with Ingram were of a very 
different kind, such as he could not 





well understand. For it was scarcely 
possible that she could be in love with 
Ingram ; and yet surely the pleasure 
that dwelt in her expressive face when 
she spoke to him, or listened to him, 
was not the result of a mere friendship. 

If Lavender had been told at that 
moment that these two were lovers, and 
that they were looking forward to an early 
marriage, he would have rejoiced with 
an enthusiasm of joy. He would have 
honestly and cordially shaken Ingram 
by the hand ; he would have made plans 
for introducing the young bride to all 
the people he knew; and he would 
have gone straight off, on reaching 
London, to buy Sheila a magnificent 
bracelet, even if he had to borrow 
the money from Ingram himself. 

“And have you got rid yet of the 
Airgiod-cearc! Sheila?” said Ingram, 
suddenly breaking in upon these 
dreams ; “or does every owner of hens 
still pay his annual shilling to the Lord 
of Lewis ?” 

“It is not away yet,” said the girl, 
“but when Sir James comes in the 
autumn, I will go over to Stornoway, 
and ask him to take away the tax, and 
I know he will do it, for what is the 
shilling worth to him, when he has 
spent thousands and thousands of 
pounds on the Lewis? But it will 
be very hard on some of the poor 
people that only keep one or two 
hens ; and I will tell Sir James of all 
that 4 

“You will do nothing of the kind, 
Sheila,” said her father, impatiently. 
“What is the Airgiod-ceare to you, 
that you will go over to Stornoway 
only to be laughed at, and make a fool 
of yourself?” 

“That is nothing, not anything at 
all,” said the girl, “if Sir James will 
only take away the tax.” 

“Why, Sheila, they would treat you 
as another Lady Godiva,” said Ingram, 
with a good-humoured smile. 

“But Miss Mackenzie is quite right,” 
exclaimed Lavender, with a sudden flush 
of colour leaping into his handsome face, 

1 Pronouncel Aryyud-chark : 

Hou-money 
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and an honest glow of admiration into 
his eyes ; “I think it is a very noble 
thing for her to do, and nobody, either 
in Stornoway or anywhere else, would 
be such a brute as to laugh at her for 
trying to help those poor people, who 
have not too many friends and defenders, 
God knows !” 

Ingram looked surprised. Since when 
had the young gentleman across the 
table acquired such a singular in- 
terest in the poorer classes, of whose 
very existence he had for the most part 
seemed unaware? But the enthusiasm 
in his face was quite honest; there 
could be no doubt of that. As for 
Sheila, with a beating heart, she ven- 
tured to send to her champion a brief 
and timid glance of gratitude, which 
the young man observed, and never 
forgot. 

“You will not know what it is all 
about,” said the King of Borva, with a 
peevish air, as though it were too bad 
that a person of his authority should 
have to descend to petty details about a 
hen-tax. “It is many and many a tax 
and a due Sir James will take away 
from his tenants in the Lewis, and he 
will spend more money a thousand times 
than ever he will get back ; and it was 
this Airgiod-cearc, it will stand in the 
place of a great many other things taken 
away, just to remind the folk that they 
have not their land all in their own 
right. It is many things you will have 
to do in managing the poor people, not 
to let them get too proud, or forgetful of 
what they owe to you; and now there 
is no more tacksmen to be the masters 
of the small crofters, and the crofters 
they would think they were landlords 
themselves if there were no dues for 
them to pay.” 

“T have heard of those middle-men ; 
they were dreadful tyrants and thieves, 
weren’t they ?” said Lavender. 

Ingram kicked his foot under the 
table. 

“T mean, that was the popular im- 
pression of them—a vulgar error, I pre- 
sume,” continued the young man, in the 
coolest manner. “ And so you have got 
rid of them! Well, I daresay many of 
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them were honest men, and suffered 
very unjustly in common report.” 

Mackenzie answered nothing, but his 
daughter said quickly— 

“ But, you know, Mr. Lavender, they 
have not gone away merely because they 
cease to have the letting of the land to 
the crofters. They have still their old 
holdings, and so have the crofters in 
most cases. Everyone now holds direct 
from the proprietor, that is all.” 

‘So that there is no difference be- 
tween the former tacksman and his serf, 
except the relative size of their farms ?” 

“Well, the crofters have no leases, 
but the tacksmen have,” said the girl, 
somewhat timidly ; and then she added, 
“But you have not decided yet, Mr. 
Ingram, what you will do to-day. It is 
too clear for the salmon-fishing. Will 
you go over to Mevaig, and show Mr. 
Lavender the Bay of Uig, and the 
Seven Hunters ?” 

“Surely we must show him Borva- 
bost first, Sheila,” said Ingram. “ He 
saw nothing of it last night in the dark ; 
and I think, if you offered to take Mr. 
Lavender round in your boat, and show 
him what a clever sailor you are, he 
would prefer that to walking over the 
hill.” 

“‘T can take you all round in the boat, 
certainly,” said the girl, with a quick 
blush of pleasure ; and forthwith a mes- 
sage was sent to Duncan, that cushions 
should be taken down to the Mazgh- 
dean-mhara, the little vessel of which 
Sheila was both skipper and pilot. 

How beautiful was the fair sea-picture 
that lay around them, as the Maighdean- 
mhara stood out to the mouth of Loch 
Roag on this bright summer morning! 
Sheila sat in the stern of the small boat, 
her hand on the tiller. Bras lay at 
her feet, his nose between his long and 
shaggy paws. Duncan, grave and 
watchful as to the wind and the points 
of the coast, sat amidships, with the 
sheets of the mainsail held fast, and 
superintended the seamanship of his 
young mistress, with a respectful but 
most evident pride. And as Ingram 
had gone off with Mackenzie to walk 
over to the White Water before going 
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down to Borvabost, Frank Lavender 
was Sheila’s sole companion, out in this 
wonder-land of rock, and sea, and blue 
sky. 

He did not talk much to her; and 
she was so well occupied with the boat 
that he could regard with impunity the 
shifting lights and graces of her face 
and all the wonder and winning depths 
of her eyes, The sea was blue around 
them. The sky overhead had not a 
speck of cloud in it. The white sand- 
bays, the green stretches of pasture, 
and the far and spectral mountains 
trembled in a haze of sunlight. Then 
there was all the delight of the fresh 
and cool wind, the hissing of the water 
along the boat, and the joyous rapidity 
with which the small vessel, lying 
over a little, ran through the crisply 
curling waves, and brought into view 
the newer wonders of the opening sea. 

Was it not all a dream—that he 
should be sitting by the side of this 
Sea-Princess, who was attended only by 
her deer-hound and the tall keeper? 
And if a dream, why should it not go 
on for ever? To live for ever in this 
magic land—to have the Princess her- 
self carry him in this little boat into 
the quiet bays of the islands, or out 
at night, in moonlight, on the open sea 
—to forget for ever the godless South 
and its social phantasmagoria, and live 
in this beautiful and distant solitude, 
with the solemn secrets of the hills and 
the moving deep for ever present to the 
imagination,—might not that be some- 
thing of a nobler life? And some day or 
other he would take this Island-Princess 
up to London, and he would bid the 
women that he knew—the scheming 
mothers and the doll-like daughters— 
stand aside from before this perfect work 
of God. She would carry with her the 
mystery of the sea in the deeps of her 
eyes, and the music of the far hills 
would be heard in her voice, and all the 
sweetness, and purity, and brightness of 
the clear summer skies would be mir- 
rored in her innocent soul. She would 
appear in London as some wild-plumaged 
bird, hailing from distant climes, and 
before she had lived there long enough 
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to grow sad, and have the weight of the 
city clouding the brightness of her eyes, 
she would be spirited away again into 
this strange sea-kingdom, where there 
seemed to be perpetual sunshine, and 
the light music of the waves. 

Poor Sheila! She little knew what 
was expected of her, or the sort of 
drama into which she was being 
thrown as a central figure. She little 
knew that she was being transformed 
into a wonderful creature of romance, 
who was to put to shame the gentle 
dames and maidens of London society 
and do many other extraordinary 
things. But what would have appeared 
the most extraordinary of all these 
speculations, if she had only known of 
them, was the assumption that she 
would marry Frank Lavender. That 
the young man had quite naturally 
taken for granted—but, perhaps, only 
as a basis for his imaginative scenes. 
In order to do these fine things she 
would have to be married to somebody ; 
and why not to himself? Think of the 
pride he would have in leading this 
beautiful girl, with her quaint manners 
and fashion of speech, into a London 
drawing-room. Would not everyone 
wish to know her? Would not every- 
one listen to her singing of those Gaelic 
songs—for, of course, she must sing 
well. Would not all his artist friends be 
anxious to paint her? and she would go 
to the Academy to convince the loungers 
there how utterly the canvas had failed 
to catch the light and dignity and 
sweetness of her face. 

When Sheila spoke he started. 

“Did you not see it?” 

“ What ?” 

‘“* The seal ; it rose for a moment just 
over there,” said the girl, with a great 
interest visible in her eyes. 

The beautiful dreams he had been 
dreaming were considerably shattered by 
this interruption. How could a fairy 
Princess be so interested in some com- 
mon animal showing its head out of the 
sea? It also occurred to him, just at 
this moment, that if Sheila and Mairi 
went out in this boat by themselves, 
they must be in the habit of hoisting 


up the mainsail, and was such rude and 
coarse work befitting the character of a 
Princess ? 

“ He looks very like a black man in 
the water when his head comes up,” 
said Sheila, “ when the water is smooth 
so that you will see him look at you, 
But I have not told you yet about the 
Black Horse that Alister-nan-Each saw 
at Loch Suainabhal one night. Loch 
Suainabhal, that is inland, and fresh 
water, so it was not a seal; but Alister 
was going along the shore, and he saw 
it lying up by the road, and he looked 
at it foralongtime. It was quite black, 
and he thought it was a boat ; but when 
he came near he saw it begin to move, 
and then it went down across the shore 
and splashed into the loch. And it had 
a head bigger than a horse, and quite 
black, and it made a noise as it went 
down the shore to the loch.” 

“Don’t you think Alister must have 
been taking a little whiskey, Miss 
Mackenzie ?” 

“No, not that, for he came to me just 
after he will see the beast.” 

“And do you really believe he saw 
such an animal?” said Lavender, with 
a smile, 

“T do not know,” said the girl, 
gravely. “ Perhaps it was only a fright 
and he imagined he saw it; but I do 
not know it is impossible there can be 
such an animal at Loch Suainabhal. 
But that is nothing. It is of no con- 
sequence. But Ihave seen stranger 
things than the Black Horse, that many 
people will not believe.” 

“ May I ask what they are?” he said, 
gently. 

“Some other time, perhaps, I will 
tell you; but there is a great deal of 
explanation about it—and you see, we 
are going in to Borvabost.” 

Was this, then, the capital of the 
small empire over which the Princess 
ruled? He saw before him but a long 
row of small huts or hovels resembling 
bee-hives, which stood above the curve 
of a white bay, and at one portion of 
the bay was a small creek, near which 
a number of large boats, bottom up- 
wards, lay on the beach. What odd 
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little dwellings those were! The walls, 
a few feet high, were built of rude blocks 
of stone or slices of turf ; and from those 
low supports rose a rounded roof of 
straw, which was thatched over by a 
further layer of turf. There were few 
windows, and no chimneys at all—not 
even a hole in the roof. And what was 
meant by the two men who, standing 
on one of the turf walls, were busily 
engaged in digging into the rich brown 
and black thatch and heaving it into a 
cart? Sheila had to explain to him 
that, while she was doing everything in 
her power to get the people to suffer the 
introduction of windows, it was hope- 
less to think of chimneys; for by care- 
fully guarding against the egress of the 
peat-smoke, it slowly saturated the 
thatch of the roof, which, at certain 
periods of the year, was then taken off 
to dress the fields, and a new roof of 
straw put on. By this time they had 
run the Maighdean-mhara—the Sea 
Maiden— into a creek, and were climb- 
ing up the steep beach of shingle that 
had been worn smooth by the waters of 
the Atlantic. 

“And will you want to speak to me, 
Ailasa?” said Sheila, turning to a small 
girl who had approached her somewhat 
diffidently. 

She was a pretty little thing, with a 
round fair face, tanned by the sun, brown 
hair, and soft dark eyes. She was bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and bare-armed ; 
but she was otherwise smartly dressed, 
and she held in her hand an enormous 
flounder apparently about half as heavy 
as herself. 

““ Will ye hef the fesh, Miss Sheila?” 
said the small Ailasa, holding out the 
flounder, but looking down all the same. 

“ Did you catch it yourself, Ailasa ?” 

“Yes, it wass Donald and me; we 
wass out in a boat, and Donald had a 
line.” 

“And it is a present for me?” said 
Sheila, patting the small head and its 
wild and soft hair. “Thank you, Ailasa. 
But you must ask Donald to carry it up 
to the house and give it to Mairi. I 
cannot take it with me just now, you 
know.” 


There was a emall boy cowering behind 
one of the upturned boats ; and, by his 
furtive peepings, showing that he was 
in league with his sister. Ailasa, not 
thinking that she was discovering his 
whereabouts, turned quite naturally in 
that direction, until she was suddenly 
stopped by Lavender, who called to her, 
und put his hand in his pocket. But 
he was too late. Sheila had stepped in, 
and, with a quick look, which was all 
the protest that was needed, shut her 
hand over the half-crown he had in his 
fingers, 

“* Never mind, Ailasa,” she said. “Go 
away and get Donald, and bid him carry 
the fish up to Mairi.” 

Lavender put the half-crown in his 
pocket in a somewhat dazed fashion , 
what he chiefly knew was that Sheila 
had for a moment held his hand in hers, 
and that her eyes had met his. 

Well, that little incident of Ailasa 
and the flounder was rather pleasant to 
him. It did not shock the romantic 
associations he had begun to weave 
around his fair companion. But when 
they had gone up to the cottages— 
Mackenzie and Ingram not yet having 
arrived—and when Sheila proceeded to 
tell him about the circumstances of the 
fishermen’s lives, and to explain how 
such and such things were done in the 
fields, and in the pickling houses, and 
so forth, Lavender was a little dis- 
appointed. Sheila took him into some 
of the cottages, or rather hovels, and he 
vaguely knew in the darkness that she 
sat down by the low glow of the peat- 
fire, and began to ask the women about 
all sorts of improvements in the walls 
and windows, and gardens, and what 
not. Surely it was not for a Princess to 
go advising people about particular sorts 
of soap ; or offering to pay for a pane of 
glass if the husband of the woman 
would make the necessary aperture in 
the stone wall. The picture of Sheila 
appearing as a Sea-Princess in a London 
drawing-room was all very beautiful in 
its way ; but here she was discussing as 
to the quality given to broth by the 
addition of a certain vegetable which 
she offered to send down from her own 
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garden if the cottager in question would 
try to grow it. 

“T wonder, Miss Mackenzie,” he said, 
at length, when they got outside—his 
eyes dazed with the light, and smarting 
with the peat-smoke—“I wonder you 
can trouble yourself with such little 
matters that those people should find 
out for themselves.” 

The girl looked up with some surprise. 

“That is the work I have to do. 
My papa cannot do everything in the 
island.” 

“ But what is the necessity for your 
bothering yourself about such things ? 
Surely they ought to be able to look 
after their own gardens and houses. It 
is no degradation—certainly not ; for 
anything you interested yourself in 
would become worthy of attention by 
the very fact; but, after all, it seems 
such a pity you should give up your 
time to those commonplace details - 

“But some one must do it,” said the 
girl, quite innocently ; “and my papa 
has no time. And they will be very 
good in doing what I ask them—every 
one in the island.” 

Was this a wilful affectation? he said 
to himself. Or was she really incapable 
of understanding that there was any- 
thing incongruous in a young lady of 
her position, education, and refinement, 
busying herself with the curing of fish 
and the cost of lime? He had himself 
marked the incongruity long ago, when 
Ingram had been telling him of the 
remote and beautiful maiden whose only 
notions of the world had been derived 
from literature—who was more familiar 
with the magic land in which Endymion 
wandered than with any other—and 
that, at the same time, she was about as 
good as her father at planning a wooden 
bridge over a stream. When Lavender 
had got outside again—when he found 
himself walking with her along the 
white beach, in front of the blue At- 
lantic—she was again the Princess of 
his dreams. He looked at her face, and 
he saw in her eyes that she must be 
familiar with all the romantic nooks 
and glades of English poetry. The 
plashing of the waves down there, and 








the music of her voice, recalled the sad 
legends of the fishermen he hoped to 
hear her sing. But ever and anon there 
occurred a jarring recollection, whether 
arising from a contradiction between 
his notion of Sheila and the actual 
Sheila, or whether from some incon- 
gruity in himself, he did not stop to 
consider. He only knew that a beauti- 
ful maiden who had lived by the sea all 
her life, and who had followed the 
wanderings of Endymion in the en- 
chanted forest, need not have been so 
particular about a method of boiling 
potatoes, or have shown so much in- 
terest in a pattern for children’s frocks. 

Mackenzie and Ingram met them. 
There was the usual “ Well, Sheila?” 
followed by a thousand questions about 
the very things she had been inquiring 
into. That was one of the odd points 
about Ingram that puzzled and some- 
times vexed Lavender; for if you are 
walking home at night it is inconvenient 
to be accompanied by a friend who 
would stop to ask about the circum- 
stances of some old crone hobbling 
along the pavement, or who could linger 
on his own doorstep to have a chat 
with a garrulous policeman. Ingram 
was about as odd as Sheila herself in 
the attention he paid to those wretched 
cotters and their doings. He could not 
advise on the important subject of broth, 
but he would have tasted it by way of 
discovery, even if it had been presented 
te him in a tea-cup. He had already 
been prowling round the place with 
Mackenzie. He had inspected the ap- 
paratus in the creek for hauling up the 
boats. He had visited the curing-houses. 
He had examined the heaps of fish 
drying on the beach. He had drunk 
whiskey with John the Piper, and 
shaken hands with Alister-nan-Each. 
And now he had come to tell Sheila 
that the piper was bringing down 
luncheon from Mackenzie’s house, and 
that after they had eaten and drank on 
the white beach, they would put out the 
Maighdean-mhara once more to sea, and 
sail over to Mevaig, that the stranger 
might see the wondrous sands of the 


Bay of Uig. 
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But it was not in consonance with 
the dignity of a King that his guests 
should eat from off the pebbles, like so 
many fishermen, and when Mairi and 
another girl brought down the baskets, 
luncheon was placed in the stern of the 
small vessel, while Duncan got up the 
sails and put out from the stone quay. 
As for John the Piper, was he insulted 
at having been sent ona menial errand ? 
They had scarcely got away from the 
shore when the sound of the pipes was 
wafted to them from the hill-side above, 
and it was the “ Lament of Mackrim- 
mon” that followed them out to sea— 

** Mackrimmon shall no more return, 


” 


Oh never, never more return : 


—that was the wild and ominous air that 
was skirling up on the hill-side; and 
Mackenzie’s face, as he heard it, grew 
wroth. ; 

“That teffle of a piper John,” he 
said, with an involuntary stamp of his 
foot ; “ what for will he be playing Cha 
till mi tuilich ?” 

“Tt is out of mischief, papa,” said 
Sheila, “ that is all.” 

“It will be more than mischief if I 
burn his pipes, and drive him out of 
Borva. Then there will be no more of 
mischief.” 

“It is very bad of John to do that,” 
said Sheila to Lavender, apparently in 
explanation of her father’s anger ; “ for 
we have given him shelter here, when 
there will be no more pipes in all the 
Lewis. It was the Free Church 
ministers they put down the pipes, 
for there was too much wildness at 
the marriages when the pipes would 
play.” 

“And what do the people dance to 
now ?” asked the young gentleman, who 
seemed to resent this piece of paternal 
government. 

Sheila laughed, in an embarrassed 
way. 

“‘Miss Mackenzie would rather not 
tell you,” said Ingram. “The fact is, 
the noble mountaineers of these districts 
have had to fall back on the Jew’s- 
harp. The ministers allow that instru- 
ment to be used—I suppose because 


there is a look of piety in the name. 
But the dancing doesn’t get very mad 
when you have two or three young fel- 
lows playing a strathspey on a bit of 
trembling wire.” 

“ That tefile of a piper John,” growled 
Mackenzie, once more; and so the 
Maighdean-mhara lightly sped on her 
way, opening out the various headlands 
of the islands, until at last she got into 
the narrows by Eilean-Aird-Meinish, 
and ran up the long arm of the sea to 
Mevaig. 

They landed, and went up the rocks. 
They passed one or two small white 
houses, overlooking the still, green 
waters of the sea; and then, following 
the line of a river, plunged into the 
heart of a strange and lonely district, 
in which there appeared to be no life. 
The river-track took them up a great 
glen, the sides of which were about as 
sheer as a railway-cutting. There were 
no trees or bushes about, but the green 
pasture along the bed of the valley wore 
its brightest colours in the warm sun- 
light, and far up on the hill-sides, the 
browns and crimsons of the heather and 
the silver-grey of the rocks trembled in 
the white haze of the heat. Over that 
again the blue sky, as still and silent as 
the world below. 

They wandered on, content with idle- 
ness and a fine day. Mr. Mackenzie 
was talking, with some little loudness, 
so that Lavender might hear, of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, and was anxious to 
convey to Ted Ingram that a wise man, 
who is responsible for the well-being of 
his fellow-creatures, will study all sides 
of all questions, however dangerous. 
Sheila was doing her best to entertain 
the stranger ; and he, in a dream of his 
own, was listening to the information 
she gave him. How much of it did he 
carry away? He was told that the grey 
goose built its nest in the rushes at the 
edge of lakes. Sheila knew several 
nests in Borva. Sheila also caught 
the young of the wild duck when the 
mother was guiding them down the hill- 
rivulets to the sea. She had tamed many 
of them, catching them thus before they 
could fly. The names of most of the 
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monntains about here ended in bhai, 
which was a Gaelic corruption of the 
N-rse jfiall, a mountain. There were 
miny Norse names all through the 
Lewis, but more particularly towards 
the Butt. The termination bost, for 
example, at the end of many words, 
meant an inhabited place; but she 
fancied bost was Danish. And did Mr. 
Lavender know of the legend connected 
with the air of Cha till, cha till mt 
tulle ? 

Lavender started as from a trance, 
with an impression that he had been 
desperately rude. He was about to say 
that the grey gosling in the legend 
conld not speak Scandinavian, when he 
was interrupted by Mr. Mackenzie turn- 
ing and asking him if he knew from 
what ports the English smacks hailed 
that came up hither to the cod and the 
ling fishing for a couple of months in 
the autumn. The young man said 
he did not know: there were many 
fishermen at Brighton. And when the 
King of Borva turned to Ingram, to see 
why he was shouting with laughter, 
Miss Sheila suddenly announced to the 
party that before them lay the great 
Bay of Vig. 

It was certainly a strange and impres- 
sive scene. They stood on the top of a 
lofty range of hill, and underneath them 
lay a vast semicircle, miles in extent, 
of gleaming white sand, that had in 
bygone aves been washed in by the At- 
lantic. Into this vast plain of silver 
whiteness, the sea, entering by a some- 
what narrow portal, stretched in long 
arms of a pale blue. Elsewhere, the 
great crescent of sand was surrounded 
by a low line of rocky hill, showing 
a thousand tints of olive-green, and 
grey, and heather-purple; and be- 
yond that again rose the giant bulk of 
Mealasabhal—grown pale in the heat— 
into the southern sky. There was not 
a ship visible along the blue plain of the 
Atlantic. The only human habitation 
to be seen in the strange world beneath 
them was a solitary manse. But away 
towards the summit of Mealasabhal two 
spoeks slowly circled in the air, which 
Sieila thought were eagles ; and far out 


on the western sea, lying like dusky 
whales in the vague blue, were the 
Plaida islands—the remote and un- 
visited Seven Hunters, whose only in- 
habitants are certain flocks of sheep 
belonging to dwellers on the mainland 
of Lewis. 

The travellers sat down on a low 
block of gneiss, to rest themselves ; 
and then and there did the King of 
Borva recite his grievances and rage 
against the English smacks. Was it 
not enough that they should in passing 
steal the sheep, but that they should 
also, in mere wantonness, stalk them as 
deer, wounding them with rifle-bullets, 
and leaving them to die among the 
rocks? Sheila said bravely that no 
one could tell that it was the English 
fishermen who did that. Why not the 
crews of merchant- vessels, who might be 
of any nation? It was unfair to charge 
upon any body of men such a despicable 
act, when there was no proof of it what- 
ever. 

“Why, Sheila,” said Ingram, with 
some surprise, “ you never doubted be- 
fore that it was the English smacks that 
killed the sheep.” 

Sheila cast down her eyes, and said 
nothing. 

Was the sinister prophecy of John 
the Piper to be fuifilled? Mackenzie 
was so much engaged in expounding 
politics to Ingram, and Sheila was so 
proud to show her companion all the 
wonders of Uig, that, when they re- 
turned to Mevaig in the evening, the 
wind had altogether gone down, and 
the sea was as a sea of glass. But if 
John the Piper had been ready to fore- 
tell for Mackenzie the fate of Mackrim- 
mon, he had taken means to defeat 
destiny by bringing over from Borva- 
bost a large and heavy boat pulled by 
six rowers. These were not strapping 
young fellows, clad in the best blue 
cloth to be got in Stornoway, but 
elderly men, grey, wrinkled, weather- 
beaten, and hard of face, who sat 
stolidly in the boat and listened with 
a sort of bovine gaze to the old hunch- 
back’s wicked stories and jokes. Jolm 
was in a mischievous mood; but 
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Lavender, in a confidential whisper, 
informed Sheila that her father would 
speedily be avenged on the inconsiderate 
piper. 

* Come, men, sing us a song, quick !” 
said Mackenzie, as the party took their 
seats in the stern, and the great oars 
splashed into the sea of gold. ‘“ Look 
sharp, John—and no teffle of a drown- 
ing song !” 

In a shrill, high, querulous voice, the 
piper, who was himself pulling one of 
the two stroke oars, began to sing ; and 
then the men behind him, gathering 
courage, joined in an octave lower, 
their voices being even more uncertain 
aud lugubrious than his own. These 
poor fishermen had not had the musical 
education of Clan-Alpine’s warriors. The 
performance was not enlivening; and as 
the monotonous and melancholy sing-song 
that kept time to the oars told its story 
in Gaelic, all that the English strangers 
could make out was an occasional refer- 
ence to Jura, or Scarba, or Isla. It was, 
indeed, the song of an exile shut up in 
* sea-worn Mull,” who was complaining 
of the wearisome look of the neighbour- 
ing islands. 

“ But why do you sing such Gaelic as 
that, John?” said young Lavender, con- 
fidently. “I should have thought a 
man in your position—the last of the 
Hebridean bards—would have known 
tlie classical Gaelic. Don’t you know 
the classical Gaelic ?” 

“There iss only the wan sort of 
Kallic, and it iss a ferry goot sort of 
Kallic,” said the piper, with some show 
of petulance. 

“ Do you mean to tell me you don’t 
know your own tongue? Do you not 
know what the greatest of all the bards 
wrote about your own island 1—O et 
presidium et dulce decus meum, agus, 
Tityre tu patulz recubans sub tegmine 
Styornoway, Arma virumque cano, Mack- 
lyoda, et Borvabost sub tegmine fagi?” 

Not only John the Piper, but all the 
men behind him, began to look amazed 
and sorely troubled ; and all the more 
so that Ingram—who had picked up 
more Gaelic words than his friend— 
came to his assistance, and began to 


talk to him in this unknown tongue. 
They heard references in the conversa- 
tion to persons and things with which 
they were familiar in their own lan- 
guage, but still accompanied by much 
more they could not understand. The 
men now began to whisper awe-stricken 
questions to each other; and at last 
John the Piper could not restrain his 
curiosity. 

“What in ta name of Kott is tat 
sort of Kallic?” he asked, with some 
look of fear in his eyes. 

“You are not much of a student, 
Juhn,” said Lavender, carelessly, “ but 
still a man in your position should 
know something of your own language, 
A bard, a poet, and not know the 
classical form of your own tongue !” 

“Ts it ta Welsh Kallic ?” cried John, 
in desperation ; for he knew that the 
men behind him would carry the story 
of his ignorance all over Borvabost. 

“The Welsh Gaclic! No. I see 
you will have to go to school again.” 

“There iss no more Kallic in ta 
schools,” said the piper, eagerly seizing 
the excuse. “It iss Miss Sheila; she 
will hef put away all ta Kallic from ta 
schools.” 

“ But you were born half a century 
before Miss Sheila : how is it you neg- 
lected to learn that form of Gaelic that 
has been sacred to the use of the bards 
and poets since the time of Ossian?” 

There were no more quips or cranks 
for John the Piper during the rest of 
the pull home. The wretched man 
relapsed into a moody silence, and 
worked mechanically at his oar, brood- 
ing over this mysterious language of 
which he had not even heard. As for 
Lavender, he turned to Mackenzie, and 
begged to know what he thought of 
affairs in France. 

And so they sailed back to Borvabost, 
over the smooth water that lay like a 
lake of gold. Was it not a strange 
sight to see the Atlantic one vast and 
smooth yellow plain, under the great 
glow of saffron that spread across 
the regions of the sunset? It was a 
world of light, unbroken but by the 
presence of a heavy coaster that had 
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anchored in the bay, and that sent a 
long line of trembling black down on 
the perfect mirror of the sea. As they 
got near the shore, the portions that 
were in shadow showed with a strange 
distinctness the dark green of the pas- 
ture and the sharp outlines of the 
rocks ; and there was a cold scent of 
sea-weed in the evening air. The six 
heavy oars plashed into the smooth bay. 
The big boat was moored to the quay ; 
and its passengers landed once more in 
Borva. And when they turned, on 
their way home, to look from the brow 
of the hill on which Sheila had placed 
a garden-seat, lo! all the west was on 
fire, the mountains in the south had 
grown dark on their eastern side, and 
the plain of the sea was like a lake of 
blood, with the heavy hull and masts of 
the coaster grown large, and solemn, and 
distant. There was scarcely a ripple 
around the rocks at their feet to break 
the stillness of the approaching twi- 
light. 

So another day had passed, devoid of 
adventure or incident. Lavender had 
not rescued his wonderful Princess from 
an angry sea, nor had he shown prowess 
in slaying a dozen stags, nor in any way 
distinguished himself. To all outward 
appearance, the relations of the party 
were the same at night as they had 
been in the morning. But the greatest 
crises of life steal on us imperceptibly, 
and have sometimes occurred and wound 
us in their consequences before we 
know. The memorable things in a 
man’s career are not always marked by 
some sharp convulsion. The youth 
does not necessarily marry the girl 
whom he happens to fish out of a mill- 
pond : his future life may be far more 
definitely shaped for him at a prosaic 
dinner-table, where he fancies he is only 
thinking of the wines. We are indeed 
but as children seated on the shore, 
watching the ripples that come in to our 
feet ; and while the ripples unceasingly 
repeat themselves, and while the hour 
that passes is but as the hour before it, 
constellation after constellation has gone 
by over our heads unheeded and un- 
seen, and we awake with a start to find 


ourselves in a new day, with all our 
former life cut off from us and become 
as a dream. 


CHAPTER V. 
SHEILA SINGS. 


A xKNockine at Ingram’s door. 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” 

“Will ye be goin to ta fishin, Mr. 
Ingram ?” 

“Is that you, Duncan? How the 
devil have you got over from Mevaig at 
this hour of the morning ?” 

“Oh, there wass a bit breeze tis 
morning, and I hef prought over ta 
Maighdean-mhara. And there iss a very 
goot ripple on ta watter, if you will 
tek ta other gentleman to try for ta 
salmon.” 

“ All right. Hammer at his door 
until he gets up. Ishall be ready in 
ten minutes.” 

About half-an-hour thereafter the two 
young men were standing at the front of 
Mackenzie’s house, examining the enor- 
mous rod that Duncan had placed 
against the porch. It was still early 
morning, and there was a cold wind 
blowing in from the sea ; but there was 
not a speck of cloud in the sky, and the 
day promised to be hot. The plain of 
the Atlantic was no longer a sheet of 
glass ; it was rough and grey, and far 
out an occasional quiver of white showed 
where a wave was hissing over. There 
was not much of asea on ; but the heavy 
wash of the water round the rocks and 
sandy bays could be distinctly heard in 
the silence of the morning. 

And what was this moving object 
down there by the shore, where the 
Maighdean-mhara lay at anchor? Both 
the young men at once recognized the 
glimmer of the small white feather, and 
the tightly-fitting rough blue dress of 
the Sea-Princess. 

“‘ Why, there is Sheila !” cried Ingram. 
“ What in all the world is she about at 
such an hour?” 

At this moment Duncan came out, 
with a book of flies in his hand, and he 
said, in rather a petulant way— 

“ And it iss no wonder Miss Sheila 
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will be out. And it wass Miss Sheila 
herself will tell me to see if you will 
go to ta White Water and try for 
a salmon.” 

“And she is bringing up something 
from the boat: I must go and carry it 
for her,” said Lavender, making down 
the path to the shore with the speed of 
a deer. 

When Sheila and he came up the 
hill, there was a fine colour in the girl’s 
face from her morning’s exertions ; but 
she was not disposed to go indoors to 
rest. On the contrary, she was soon 
engaged in helping Mairi to bring in 
some coffee to the parlour ; while Dun- 
can cut slices of ham and cold beef big 
enough to have provisioned a fishing- 
boat bound for Caithness. Sheila had 
had her breakfast; so she devoted all 
her time to waiting upon her two 
guests, until Lavender could scarcely 
eat through the embarrassment pro- 
duced by her noble servitude. Ingram 
was not so sensitive, and made a very 
good meal indeed. 

“ Where’s your father, Sheila?” said 
Ingram, when the last of their prepara- 
tions had been made, and they were 
about to start for the river. “Isn't he 
up yet?” 

“* My father ?” said the girl, with the 
least possible elevation of her eyebrows ; 
“he will be down at Borvabost an hour 
ago. And I hope that John the Piper 
will not see him this morning. But we 
must make haste, Mr. Ingram, for the 
wind will fall when the sun gets 
stronger, and then your friend will have 
no more of the fishing.” 

So they set out, and Ingram put 
Sheila’s hand on his arm, and took her 
along with him in that fashion, while 
the tall gillie walked behind with Laven- 
der, who was or was not pleased with 
the arrangement. The young man, 
indeed, was a trifle silent ; but Duncan 
was in an amiable and communicative 
mood, and passed the time in telling 
him stories of the salmon he had caught 
and of the people who had tried to 
catch them and failed. Sheila and 
Ingram certainly went a good pace up 
the hill and round the summit of it, and 


down again into the valley of the White 
Water. The light step of the girl 
seemed to be as full of spring as the 
heather on which she trod; and as for 
her feet getting wet, the dew must have 
soaked them lung ago. She was in the 
brightest of spirits. Lavender could 
hear her laughing in a low pleased 
fashion ; and then presently her head 
would be turned up towards her com- 
panion, and all the light of some 
humorous anecdote would appear in her 
face and in her eloquent eyes, and it 
would be Ingram’s turn to break out into 
one of those short abrupt laughs that 
had something sardonic in them. 

But hark !—from the other side of the 
valley comes another sound—the faint 
and distant skirl of the pipes; and 
yonder is the white-haired hunchback, 
a mere speck in a waste of brown and 
green morass. What is he playing to 
himself now ? 

“He is a foclish fellow, that John,” 
said the tall keeper; “for if he comes 
down to Borvabost this morning, it iss 
Mr. Mackenzie will fling his pipes in ta 
sea, and he will hef to go away and 
work in ta steamboat. He iss a ferry 
foolish fellow; and it wass him tat 
wass goin’ into ta steamboat before, and 
he went to a tailor in Styornoway, and he 
said to him, ‘I want a pair o’ troosers.’ 
And the tailor said to him, ‘ What sort 
o’ troosers iss it you will want?’ And 
he said to him, ‘1 want a pair o’ troosers 
for a steamboat.’ A pair o’ troosers 
for a steamboat!—he is a teffle of a 
foolish fellow. And it wass him that 
went in ta steamboat with a lot o’ 
freens 0’ his, that wass a’ goin’ to Skye 
to a big weddin’ there; and it wass a 
very bad passage, and when tey got 
into Portree, the captain said to him, 
‘John, where iss all your freens that 
tey do not come ashore?’ And he said 
to him, ‘I hef peen down below, sir, 
and four-thirds 0’ ta whole o’ them are 
a’ half-trooned, and sick, and tead.’ 
Four-thirds 0’ ta whole o’ them !—and 
he iss just the ferry man to laugh at 
every other pody when it iss a mistake 
you will make in ta English.” 

“T suppose,” said Lavender, “ you 
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found it rather diffivult to learn good 
English ?” 

“Well, sir, I hefna got ta goot Eng- 
lish yet. But Miss Sheila she has put 
away all the Gaelic from the schools, 
and the young ones they will learn 
more of ta good English after that.” 

“IT wish I knew as much Gaelic as 
you know English,” said the young man. 

* Oh, you will soon learn. It iss 
very easy, if you will only stay in ta 
island.” 

‘“‘ It would take me several months to 
pick it up, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes—nine or six—that will 
do,” said Duncan. ‘“ You will begin 
to learn ta name o’ ta islands and ta 
places. There now, as far as you can see, 
is ta Seann Bheinn—and it means ta old 
hill. And there is a rock there—it is 
Stac-nan-Balg - 

Here Duncan looked rather perplexed. 

“Yes,” said Lavender, “what does 
that mean ?”’ 

‘‘It means—it means,” said Duncan, 
in still greater perplexity, and getting 
a little impatient, “it means—sfac, tat 
iss a steep rock — Stac-nan-Balg — it 
means—well, sir, tt is ower deep for ta 
Eng ish m “4 

The tone of mortification in which 
Duncan uttered these words warned 
Lavender that his philological studies 
might as well cease; and, indeed, 
Sheila and Ingram had by this time 
reached the banks of the White Water, 
and were waiting Duncan and the ma- 
jestic rod. 

It was much too bright and pleasant a 
norning for good fishing, but there was a 
fuir ripple on the pools of the stream, 
where ever and anon a salmon fresh run 
from the sea would leap into theair, show- 
ing a gleaming curve of silver to the sun- 
light. The splash of the big fish seemed 
an invitation; and Duncan was all 
anxiety to teach the stranger, who, as 
he fancied, knew nothing about throw- 
ing a fly. Ingram lay down on a rock 
some little distance back from the banks, 
and put his hands beneath his head, 
and watched the operations going for- 
ward. But was it really Duncan who 
was to teach the stranger? It was 








Sheila who picked out flies for him. 
It was Sheila who held the rod while 
he put them on the line. It was Sheila 
who told him where the bigger salmon 
usually lay—under the opposite bank 
of the broad and almost lake-like pool, 
into which the small but rapid White 
Water came tumbling and foaming 
down its narrow channel of rocks and 
stones. 

‘Then Sheila waited to see her pupil 
begin. He had evidently a little dithi- 
culty about the big double-handed rod, 
a somewhat more formidable engine of 
destruction than the supple little thing 
with which he had whipped the streams 
of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The first cast sent both flies and a 
lump of line tumbling on to the pool, 
and would have driven the boldest of 
salmon out of its wits. The second 
pretty nearly took a piece out of 
Ingram’s ear, and made him shift his 
quarters with rapidity. Duncan gave 
him up in despair. The third cast 
dropped both flies with the lightness 
of a feather in the running waters of 
the other side of the pool ; and the next 
second there was a slight wave along 
the surface—a dexterous jerk with the 
butt—and presently the line was whirled 
out into the middle of the pool, running 
rapidly off the reel from the straining 
rod. 

“ Plenty o’ line, sir, plenty o’ line!” 
shouted Duncan, in a wild fever of 
anxiety, for the fish had plunged 
suddenly. 

Ingram had come running down to 
the bunk. Sheila was all excitement 
and interest as she stood and watched 
every slackening or tightening of the 
line as the fish went up the pool, and 
down the pool, and crossed the current 
in his effurts to escape. The only self- 
possessed person, indeed, was Lavender 
himself, who presently said-— 

“Miss Mackenzie, won’t you take 
the rod now and have the honour of 
landing him? I don’t think he will 
show much more fight.” 

At this moment, however, the line 
slackened suddenly, and the fish threw 
himself clean out of the water, turning 
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a complete somersault. It was a 
dangerous moment; but the captive 
was well hooked, and in his next 
plunge Lavender was admonished by 
Duncan to keep a good strain on him. 

“‘T will take the second one,” Sheila 
promised, “if you like; but you must 
surely land your first salmon yourself.” 

I suppose nobody but a fisherman 
can understand the generosity of the 
offer made by the young man. Tv have 
hooked your first salmon—to have its 
first wild rushes and plunges safely over 
—and to offer to another the delight of 
bringing him victoriously to bank! But 
Sheila knew. And what could have 
surpassed the cleverness with which he 
had hooked the fish, and the coolness 
and courage he showed throughout the 
playing of him, except this more than 
royal offer on the part of the young 
hero ? 

The fish was losing strength. All 
the line had been got in; although the 
fure-finger of the fisherman felt the 
pulse of his captive, as it were, ready 
for any expiring plunge. They caught 
occasional glimpses of a large white 
body gliding through the ruddy-brown 
water. Duncan was down on his kuees 
more than once, with the landing-net in 
his hand, but again and again the big 
fish would sheer off, with just such 
indications of power as to make his 
conqueror cautious, At length he was 
guided slowly in to the bank. Behind 
him the landing-net was gently let into 
the water—then a quick forward move- 
ment—and a fourteen- pounder was 
scooped up and flung upon the bank, 
landing-net and all. “ Hurrah!” cried 
Ingram; Lavender blushed like a 
school-girl ; and Sheila, quite naturally 
and without thinking, shook hands 
with him, and said, “I congratulate 
you,” and there was more congratula- 
tion in her glad eyes than in that simple 
little gesture. 

It was a good beginning, and of 
course the young man was very much 
pleased to show Sheila that he was no 
mere lily-fingered idler about town. 
He buckled to his work in earnest. 
With a few more casts he soon gut into 


the way of managing the big rod; and 
every time the flies fell lightly on the 
other side of the pool, to be dragged 
with gentle jerks across the foaming 
current of the stream. Ingram went 
back to his couch on the rock. He lay 
and watched the monotonous flinging 
back of the long rod, the lizht whistle 
of the line through the air, and the 
careful manipulation of the flies through 
tie water.’ Or was it something else 
that he was watching—something that 
awakened in his mind a sudden sense 
of surprise and fear, and a new and 
strange consciousness that he had been 
guiltily remiss ? 

Sheila was wholly pre-oceupied with 
her companion and his efforts. He had 
had one or two rises, but had struck 
either tuo soon or too late, until at last 
there was a terrific plunge and rash, 
and again the line was whirled out. 
But Duncan did not like the look of it, 
somehow. ‘The fish had been sheering 
off when it was hooked, and the deep 
plunge at the outset was ugly. 

*“ Now will you take the rod?” said 
Lavender to Sheila. 

But befvre she could answer, the fish 
had come rushing up to the surface, had 
thrown itself out of the water, so that 
it fell on the opposite bank. It was a 
splendid animal; and Duncan, despite 
his doubts, called out. to Ingram to 
slicken his hold. There was another 
spring into the air, the fish fell with a 
splash into the water, and the line was 
flying helplessly in the air, with the two 
flies floating about. 

“ Ay,” said Duncan, with a sigh, “ it 
wass fuul-hooked. It wass no chance 
of catching him whatever.” 

Lavender was more successful next 
time, however, with a pretty little grilse 
of about half-a-dozen pounds, thatseemed 
to have in him the spirit and fight of a 
dozen salmon. How he rushed and strug- 
gled, how he plunged and sulked, how he 
burrowed along the banks, and then ran 
out to the middle of the pool, and then 
threw himself into the air, with the line 
apparently but not really doubling up 
under him—all these things can only 
be understood by the fisherman who has 
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played in a Highland stream a wild and 
powerful little grilse fresh in from the 
salt-water. And it was Sheila who held 
him captive—who humoured him when 
he sulked, and gently guided him away 
from dangerous places, and kept him 
well in hand when he tried to cross the 
current, until, at last, all the fierceness 
gone out of him, he let himself be 
tenderly inveigled into the side of the 
pool, where Duncan, by a dexterous 
movement, surrounded him with net- 
work and placed his shining body among 
the bright green grass. 

But Ingram was not so overjoyed 
this time. He complimented Sheila in 
a friendly way ; but he was rather grave, 
and obviously did not care for this busi- 
ness of fishing. And so Sheila, fancy- 
ing that he was rather dull because he 
was not joining in the sport, proposed 
that he should walk back to the house 
with her, leaving Mr. Lavender with 
Duncan. And Ingram was quite ready 
to do so. 

But Lavender protested that he cared 
very little for salmon-fishing. He sug- 
gested that they should all go back 
together. The sun was killing the 
wind ; and soon the pools would be as 
clear as glass. Had they not better 
try in the afternoon, when perhaps 
the breeze would freshen? And so 
they walked back to the house, 

On the garden-seat a book lay 
open. Jt was Mr. Mill’s “ Essay on 
Liberty ;” and it had evidently been 
left there by Mr. Mackenzie—perhaps, 
who knows, to hint to his friends from 
the South that he was familiar with the 
problems of the age? Lavender winked 
to Ingram ; but somehow his companion 
seemed in no humour for a joke. 

They had luncheon then ; and after 
luncheon, Ingram touched Lavender on 
the shoulder and said— 

“T want to have a word with you 
privately. Let's walk down to the 
shore.” 

And so they did; and when they 
had got some little distance from the 
house, Ingram said— 

“ Look here, Lavender. 
be frank with you. 





I mean to 
I don't think it 


fair that you should try to drag Sheila 
Mackenzie into a flirtation. I knew 
you would fall in love with her—for a 
week or two; that does not matter—it 
harms no one. But I never thought of 
the chance of her being led into such 
a thing; for what is a mere passing 
amusement to you, would be a very 
serious thing to her.” 

“Well?” 

“Well? Is not that enough? Do 
you think it fair to take advantage of 
this girl’s ignorance of the world ?” 

Lavender stopped in the middle of 
the path anil said, somewhat stiffly— 

“This may be as well settled at once. 
You have talked of flirtation and all 
that sort of thing. You may regard it as 
you please ; but before I leave this island 
I mean to ask Sheila Mackenzie to be 
my wife.” 

“ Why, you are mad !” cried Ingram, 
amazed to see that the young man was 
perfectly serious. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“Do you mean to say,” continued 
Ingram, “that even supposing Sheila 
would consent—which is impossible— 
you would try to take away that girl 
from her father?” 

“ Girls must leave their fathers some 
time or other,” said Lavender, somewhat 
sullenly. 

“ Not unless they are asked.” 

“Oh, well, they are sure to be asked, 
and they are sure to go. If their 
mothers had not done so before them, 
where would they be? It’s all very 
well for you to talk about it and argue 
it out, asa theory; but I know what the 
facts of the case are, and what any man 
in my position would do; and I know 
that I am careless of any consequences 
so long as I can secure her for my wife.” 

** Apparently you are—careless of any 
consequences to herself or those about 
her.” 

“ But what is your objection, Ingram?” 
said the young man, suddenly abandon- 
ing his defiant manner; “ why should 
you object? Do you think I would 
make a bad husband to the woman I 
marvied ? ” 

“T believe nothing of the sort. I 
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believe you would make a very good 
husband, if you were to marry a woman 
whom you knew something about, and 
whom you had really learned to love 
and respect through your knowledge of 
her. I tell you, you know nothing 
about Sheila Mackenzie as yet. If you 
were to marry her to-morrow, you would 
discover in six months she was a woman 
wholly different from what you had 
expected.” 

“Very well, then,” said Lavender, 
with an air of triumph, “ you can’t deny 
this: you think so much of her, that 
the real woman I would discover must 
be better than the one I imagine ; and 
so you don’t expect I shall be dis- 
appointed ?” 

“Tf you marry Sheila Mackenzie, you 
will be disappointed—not through her 
fault, but your own. Why, a more 
preposterous notion never entered into 
a man’s head. She knows nothing of 
your friends or your ways of life ; you 
know nothing of hers. She would be 
miserable in London, even if you could 
persuade her father to go with her, 
which is the most unlikely thing in the 
world, Do give up this foolish idea, 
like a good fellow—and do it before 
Sheila is dragged into a flirtation that 
may have the most serious consequences 
to her.” 

Lavender would not promise ; but all 
that afternoon various resolutions and 
emotions were struggling within him for 
mastery, insomuch that Duncan could 
not understand the blundering way in 
which he whipped the pools. Mackenzie, 
Sheila, and Ingram had gone off to pay 
a visit to an old crone who lived in a 
neighbouring island, and in whom 
Ingram had been much interested a 
few years before ; so that Lavender had 
an opportunity of practising the art of 
salmon-fishing without interruptions. 
But all the skill he had shown in the 
morning seemed to have deserted him ; 
and at last he gave the rod to Duncan, 
and, sitting down on a top-coat flung 
on the wet heather, indolently watched 
the gillie’s operations. 

Should he at once fly from tempta- 
tion, and return to London? Would it 
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not be heroic to leave this old man in 
possession of his only daughter? Sheila 
would never know of the sacrifice; but 
what of that? It might be for her 
happiness that he should go. 

But when a young man is in love, or 
fancies himself in love, with a young 
girl, it is hard for him to persuade him- 
self that anybody else can make her as 
happy as he might. Who could be so 
tender to her, so watchful over her, as 
himself? He does not reflect that her 
parents have had the experience of 
years in taking care of her, while he 
would be a mere novice at the business. 
The pleasure with which he regards the 
prospect of being constantly with her 
he transfers to her, and she seems to 
demand it of him as a duty that he 
should confer upon her this new hap- 
piness. 

Lavender met Sheila in the evening, 
and he was yet undecided. Sometimes, 
he fancied, when their eyes met un- 
expectedly, that there was something 
wistful as well as friendly in her look : 
was she, too, dreaming of the vague 
possibilities of the future? This was 
strange, too, that after each of those 
little chance reveries she seemed to 
be moved by a resolution to be more 
than usually affectionate towards her 
father, and would go round the table 
and place her hand on his shoulder, and 
talk to him. Perhaps these things were 
but delusions begotten of his own 
imaginings ; but the possibility of their 
being real agitated him not a little, and 
he scarcely dared to think what might 
follow. 

That evening Sheila sang, and all his 
half-formed resolutions vanished into 
air. He satin a corner of the curious, 
dimly-lit, and old-fashioned chamber, 
and, lying back in the chair, abandoned 
himself to dreams as Sheila sang the 
mystic songs of the northern coasts. 
There was something strangely sugges- 
tive of the sea in the room itself; and 
all her songs were of the sea. It was a 
smaller room than the big apartment in 
which they had dined ; and it was filled 
with curiosities from distant shores and 
with the strange captures made by the 
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3orva fishermen. Everywhere, too, 
were the trophies of Mackenzie's skill 
with rod and rifle. Deers’ horns, seal 
skins, stuffed birds, salmon in glass 
cases, masses of coral, enormous shells, 
and a thousand similar things made the 
little drawing-room a sort of grotto ; but 
it was a grotto within hearing of the 
sound of the sea, and there was no 
musty atmosphere in a room that was 
open all day to the cold winds of the 
Atlantic. 

With a smoking tumbler of whiskey 


and water before him, the King of 


Borva sat at the table, poring over a 
large volume containing plans for 
bridges. Ingram was seated at the 
piano, in continual consultation with 
Sheila about her songs. Lavender, in 
this dusky corner, lay and listened, with 
all sorts of fancies crowding in upon 
him as Sheila sang of the sad and wild 
legends of her home. Was it by chance, 
then, he asked himself, that these songs 
seemed so frequently to be the lamenta- 
tion of a Highland girl for a fair-haired 
lover beyond the sea? First of all she 
sang the “ Wail of Dunevegan,” and how 
strangely her voice thrilled with the 
sadness of the song— 


** Morn, oh mantle thy smiles of gladness! 
Night, oh come with thy clouds of sadness ! 
Earth, thy pleasures to me seem madness ! 
Macleod, my leal love, since thou art gone. 

Dunevegan oh! Dunevegan oh! 


Dunevegan ! Dunevegan! 


It was as in a dream that he heard 
Ingram talking in a matter-of-fact way 
about the various airs, and asking the 
meaning of certain lines of Gaelic to 
compare them with the stiff and old- 
fashioned phrases of the translation. 
Surely this girl must have sat by the 
shore and waited for her absent lover, or 
how could she sing with such feeling ? 
‘* Say, my love, why didst thou tarry, 
Far over the deep sea ? 
Knew’st thou not my heart was weary, 
Heard’st thou not how I sighed for thee! 
Did no light wind bear my wild despair 
Far over the deep sea!” 
He could imagine that beautiful face 
crown pale and wild with anguish. And 
then, some day, as she went along the 





lonely island, with all the light of hope 
gone out of her eyes, and with no more 
wistful glances cast across the deso- 
late sea, might not the fair-haired lover 
come at last, and leap ashore to clasp 
her in his arms, and hide the wonder- 
stricken eyes and the glad face in his 
bosom? But Sheila sang of no such 
meeting. The girl was always alone; 
her lover gone away from her across the 
sea or into the wilds. 


**Oh long on the mountain he tarries, he 
tarries ; 
Why tarries the youth with the bright 
yellow hair? 
Oh long on the mountain he tarries, he 
tarries, 
Why seeks he the hill when his flock is 
not there ” 

—that was what he heard her sing, 
until it seemed to him that her sing- 
ing was a cry to be taken away from 
these melancholy surroundings of sea 
and shore, and carried to the secure and 
comfortable South, to be cherished, and 
tended, and loved. Why should this 
girl be left to live a cruel life up in 
these wilds, and to go through the world 
without knowing anything of the happy 
existence that might have been hers? It 
was well for harder and stronger natures 
to withstand the buffetings of wind and 
rain, and to be indifferent to the melan- 
choly influences of the lonely sea, and 
the darkness of the northern winters ; 
but for her—for this beautiful, sensitive, 
tender-hearted girl—surely some other 
and gentler fate was in store. What he, 
at least, could do, he would. He would 
lay his life at her feet ; and if she chose 
to go away from this bleak and cruel 
home to the sunnier South, would not 
he devote himself, as never a man had 
given himself to a woman before, to the 
constant duty of enriching her life with 
all the treasures of admiration, and re- 
spect, and love? 

It was getting late, and presently 
Sheila retired. As she bade ‘ Good- 
night” to him, Lavender fancied her 
munner was a little less frank towards 
him than usual, and her eyes were cast 
down. All the light of the room seemed 
to go.with her when she went, 














A Princess of Thule. 


Mackenzie mixed another tumbler of 
toddy, and began to expound to Ingram 
his views upon deer-forests and sheep- 
farms. Ingram lit a cigar, stretched out 
his legs, and proceeded to listen with 
much complacent attention. As for 
Lavender, he sat a while, hearing 
vaguely the sounds of his companions’ 
voices ; and then, saying he was a trifle 
tired, he left and went to his own room. 
The moon was then shining clearly over 
Suainabhal, and a pathway of glimmer- 
ing light lay across Loch Roag. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. He 
had resolved to ask Sheila Mackenzie to 
be his wife ; and a thousand conjectures 
as to the future were floating about his 
imagination. In the first piace, would 
she listen to his prayer? She knew 
nothing of him, beyond what she might 
have heard from Ingram. He had had 
no opportunity, during their friendly 
talking, of revealing to her what he 
thought of herself; but might she not 
have guessed it? Then her father— 
what action might not this determined 
old man take in the matter? Would 
his love for his daughter prompt him to 
consider her happiness alone? All these 
things, however, were mere prelimi- 
naries; and the imagination of the 
young man soon overleapt them. He 
began to draw pictures of Sheila as his 
wife—in their London home, among his 
friends, at Hastings, at Ascot, in Hyde 
Park. What would people say of the 
beautiful Sea-Princess with the proud 
air, the fearless eyes, and the gentle and 
musical voice? Hour after hour he lay, 
and could not sleep—a fever of antici- 
pation, of fear, and of hope combined, 
seemed to stir in his blood and throb in 
his brain. At last, in a paroxysm of 
unrest, he rose, hastily dressed himself, 
stole downstairs, and made his way out 
into the cool air of the night. 

It could not be the coming dawn that 
revealed to him the outlines of the shore 
and the mountains, and the loch? The 
moor had already sunk in the south- 
west ; not from her came that strange 
clearness by which all these objects were 
detined. Then the young man _ be- 
thought him of what Sheila had said 
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of the twilight in these latitudes ; and, 
turning to the north, he saw there a pale 
glow which looked as if it were the last 
faint traces of some former sunset. All 
over the rest of the heavens, something 
of the same metallic clearness reigned, 
so that the stars were pale, and a grey 
hue lay over the sea, and over the 
island, the white bays, the black rocks, 
and the valleys, in which lay a scarcely 
perceptible mist. 

He left the house and went vaguely 
down to the sea. The cold air, scented 
strongly with the sea-weed, blew about 
him, and was sweet and fresh on the lips 
and the forehead. How strange was the 
monotonous sound of the waves—mourn- 
ful and distant, like the sound in a sea- 
shell, That alone spoke in the awful 
stillness of the night; and it seemed 
to be telling of those things which the 
silent stars and the silent hills had 
looked down on for ages and ages. Did 
Sheila really love this terrible thing, 
with its strange voice talking in the 
night, or did she not secretly dread it, 
and shudder at it, when she sang of 
all that old sadness? There was ring- 
ing in his ears the Wail of Dune- 
vegan, as he listened for a while to the 
melancholy plashing of the waves all 
around the lonely shores ; and there was 
a cry of “ Dunevegan, oh! Dunevegan, 
oh!” weaving itself. curiously with 
those wild pictures of Sheila in London 
which were still floating before his 
imagination. 

He walked away around the coast, 
seeing almost nothing of the objects 
around him, but conscious of the 
solemn majesty of the mountains and 
the stillness of the throbbing stars. 
He could have called aloud, “ Sheila! 
Sheila!” but that all the place seemed 
associated with her presence ; and might 
he not turn suddenly to find her figure 
standing by him, with her face grown 
wild and pale as it was in the ballad, 
and a piteous and awful look in her 
eyes? Did the figure accuse him? He 
scarcely dared look round, lest there 
should be a phantom Sheila appealing 
to him for compassion, and complaining 
against him with her speechless eyes for 
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a wrong that he could not understand. 
He fied from her, but he knew she was 
there; and all the love in his heart 
went out to her as if beseeching her to 
go away, and forsake him, and forgive 
him the injury of which she seemed to 
accuse him. What wrong had he done 
her that he should be haunted by this 
spectre, that did not threaten, but only 
looked piteously towards him, with eyes 
full of entreaty and pain ? 

He left the shore, and blindly made 
his way up to the pasture-land above, 
careless whither he went. He knew not 
how leng he had been away from the 
house; but here was a small fresh-water 
lake set round about with rushes, and 
far over there in the east lay a glim- 
mer of the channels betweez Borva 
and Lewis. But soon there was another 
light in the east, high over the low 
mists that lay along the land. A pale 
blue-grey arose in the cloudless sky, and 
the stars went out one by one. The 
mists were seen to lie in thicker folds 
along the desolate valleys. Then a faintly 
yellow whiteness stole up into the sky, 
and broadened and widened, and be- 
hold! the little moorland loch caught a 
reflection of the glare, and there was a 
streak of crimson here and there on the 
dark-blue surface of the water. Loch 
Roag began to brighten. Suainabhal 
was touched with rose-red on _ its 
eastern slopes. The Atlantic seemed 
to rise out of its purple sleep with the 
new light of a new dawn; and then 
there was a chirruping of birds over 
the heath, and the first shafts of the 
sunlight ran along the surface of the 
sea, and lit up the white wavelets that 
were breaking on the beach. The new 


day struck upon him with a strange 
sense of wonder. Where was he? 
Whither had gone the wild visions of 
the night, the feverish dread, the hor- 
rible forebodings ? The strong mental 
emotion that had driven him out now 
produced its natural reaction ; he looked 
about in a dazed fashion at the revela- 
tion of light around him, and felt him- 
self trembling with weakness. Slowly, 
blindly, and hopelessly, he set to walk 
back across the island, with the sun- 
light of the fresh morning calling into 
life ten thousand audible things of the 
moorland around him. 

And who was this who stood at the 
porch of the house in the clear sun- 
shine? Not the pale and ghastly 
creature who had haunted him during 
those wild hours; but Sheila herself, 
singing some snatches of a song, and 
engaged in watering the two bushes of 
sweetbriar at the gate. How bright, 
and roseate, and happy she looked—with 
the fine colour of her face lit up by the 
fresh sunlight ; and the brisk breeze 
from the sea stirring now and again 
the loose masses of her hair. Haggard 
and faint as he was, he would have 
startled her if he had gone up to her 
then. He dared not approach her. He 
waited until she had gone round to the 
gable of the house, to water the plants 
there; and then he stole into the 
house, and upstairs, and threw himself 
upon the bed. And outside he still 
heard Sheila singing lightly to herself, 
as she went about her ordinary duties, 
little thinking in how strange and wild 
a drama her wraith had that night taken 
part. 


To be continued. 
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Tae two distinguished men whose 
names are prefixed to this article are 
associated together, merely by reason of 
the accident that their lamented deaths 
occurred at nearly the same time. It 
seemed desirable to record a few per- 
sonal details respecting them, before 
those details were forgotten. Such a 
record, compressed into a short article, 
must needs be desultory; and this is 
especially the case in regard to Mr. 
Grote, in proportion as my materials 
concerning him are less scanty. Others 
have a better claim to comment on 
those materials, and to testify to the 
historian’s vast range of knowledge, and 
ready use of that knowledge ; and, above 
all, to his signal endowment with that 
chivalrous and old-fashioned courtesy 
which charms us where it is genuine, 
but which the rising generation finds it 
hard to imitate, without betraying the 
effort of imitation. 


Mr. GROTE. 


“Ego Q. Maximum adolescens ita dilexi 
senem, ut equalem. Erat enim in illo viro 
comitate condita gravitas ; nec senectus mores 
mutaverat.”—CicEro, De Senectute. 

In recording my recollections of Mr. 
Grote, I am anxious to explain that 
I have been careful to divulge nothing 
which could possibly have been meant 
as confidentiai. As a precaution against 
doing this unwittingly, I have submitted 
my manuscript to those who have a right 
to speak authoritatively on the subject ; 
and I take the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks for the permission kindly 
granted me to publish the following 
memoranda. 

When I had the pleasure of paying 
Mr. Grote a visit at Barrow Green early 
in 1862, Sir George C. Lewis's “ Astro- 
nomy of the Ancients” had just ap- 
peared, and Mr. Grote spoke much about 
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its author, with whom he felt great 
sympathy. He was much struck with 
what Lewis says about the uncer- 
tainty of the interpretations of hiero- 
glyphics (I believe that Macaulay had 
been sceptical on the same subject) ; 
and, with characteristic candour, he ad- 
mitted the force of the doubts expressed 
as to the circumnavigation of Africa by 
the Phoenicians, although these doubts 
were opposed to the view which had 
been taken in the “ History of Greece.” 
On the other hand, when Lewis (page 
444) expressed doubts as to the an- 
tiquity of man, and thought that the 
finding of the “celts” along with the 
remains of extinct mammalia might be 
owing to those extinct animals having 
been subsequently destroyed by man, 
Mr. Grote thought that this strange 
excess of scepticism arose from a “ con- 
fusion of thought.” Also, some years 
later, when I consulted Mr. Grote on 
an article that I was writing on “Lon- 
gevity” for the Fortnightly Review, Mr. 
Grote told me that he regarded Lewis's 
scepticism on that subject (i.e. whether 
anyone had ever reached the age of 
110) as unreasonable. Mr. Grote, as 
is well known, thoroughly agreed with 
Lewis as to the slight value to be 
attached to early traditions; I under- 
stood him to say that he doubted 
whether there was any ground for the 
belief that Troy had existed. Another 
historian of our own time, of whom Mr. 
Grote always spoke with extreme re- 
spect, was Mr. Buckle. Mr. Grote said 
he was indignant at the way in which 
Mr. Buckle was attacked for making 
such a great number of quotations and 
references ; and he thought that there 
was much exaggeration as to his in- 
accuracies. He mentioned incident- 
ally, to illustrate the variety of Mr. 
Buckle’s accomplishments, that he was 
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a first-rate chess-player, and could 
play with his back to the board. He 
even spoke in high terms of Mr. 
Buckle’s style, which he regarded as 
“one of the best and freest from the 
reigning defects.” By this last term he 

said that he meant especially the con- 
tinual aim at smartness. On being asked 
how far Macaulay was liable to such 
a charge, he said that he considered 

Macaulay’s style as an extreme instance 
of it. With some other contemporary 
historians he sympathised lees. Dr. Me- 
rivale he thought too much addicted to a 
glorification of the Cesars. He naturally - 
brought a similar charge against the 

work of the Emperor Napoleon ; though 

he considered the Emperor quite sincere 
and earnest in his Cesarism., I asked 

him whether he did not consider that 
Roman freedom was practically extinct 
before the time of Julius Cxsar. He 

said that, although under Marius and 

Sulla liberty was in so many respects 
put down, there was more freedom of 
speech allowed than under Cesar. 

He was very jealous of the tendency 
to construct historical hypotheses and 
speculations, and to give plausible ex- 
planations of historical phenomena, con- 
cerning which we have not sufficient 
data. With this excessive “use of the 
imagination” (if I may so apply Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's phrase) in history, he 
charged Mommsen. He thought that 
the latter, though his position was care- 
fully distinguished from that of Niebuhr, 
was scarcely less defective in this re- 
spect than Niebuhr himself. On similar 
grounds he differed from those who treat 
sociology as an approximately exact 
ecience, and who regard history as a 
eoluble theorem and as a compound of a 
few simple factors. Thus, while feeling 
great admiration for Comte, he said that 
both Comte and Buckle take too little 
account of what may be termed the 
accidents of history ; indeed, he went 
so far as to say (differing therein from 
the view somewhere expressed by Mr. 
Mill) that he thought Comte’s historical 
survey the least instructive portion of 
Comte’s great work. Mr.Grote’s opinions 
on this subject are stated in a very 


kind letter which he wrote to me re- 
specting my paper on “ Historical Pre- 
diction.” 1 should mention, that that 
paper was written after discussing the 
subject with Mr. Grote ; and it expresses, 
I believe, his views exactly. In the 
article are embodied two statements de- 
rived from Mr. Grote: first, that Napo- 
leon, after Tilsit, might have produced 
a great and permanent effect on the 
world ; secondly, that the geocentric 
theory was once as firmly held as the 
heliocentric now is ; so that, even in the 
exacter sciences (a fortiori in sociology), 
we must not claim infallibility or im- 
munity from criticism. 

From Mr. Grote’s opinions about his- 
torians I will now pass to his opinions 
about poets. He spoke to me of Lord 
Derby’s Homer (though at the time 
he had not read it through) as un- 
doubtedly a very “creditable” work ; 
but I understood him to say that, 
until a translation has been written 
on entirely a new method, we had 
better content ourselves with Pope. 
I asked him respecting what seems to 
so many readers (myself included) the 
great merit of Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in 
Calydon” as an imitation of an early 
Greek play. Mr. Grote did not take 
the same view; but said that the best 
English substitute for a Greek tragedy 
he considered to be “Samson Agonistes.” 
On being asked about a reaction which 
was thought to be setting in against the 
extreme admiration felt for ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” by the last generation, he spoke 
of the poem as being unquestionably a 
very unequal one; but he admired ex- 
tremely its earlier portions, especially 
that portion where the scene lies in 
Panizmonium. He said that his fa- 
vourite English poets were Milton, 
Dryden, and (I think) Pope. He ad- 
mitted that there were no doubt “ very 
fine passages” in Shakespeare ; but, 
owing to the inferiority of other parts, 
he did not class Shakespeare with those 
I have named. He had no toleration 
of the obscure poetry of the present 
day. I told him that a distinguished 
friend and contemporary of his own, 
agreeing with him in this, had likened 
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the poetry of our day to some poetry in 
the decline of the classical period, and 
augured no good from the resemblance. 
Mr. Grote said that, on the contrary, he 
thought the poetry of Claudian clear, 
and liked it much better than that of 
our day. At the same time, he seemed 
to me to feel rather painfully his want 
of sympathy with the poetic tastes of 
the rising generation. He said, some- 
what gloomily, that he supposed that 
Tennyson and Drowning must supply a 
want, as people appeared to like them 
so much ; and he seemed to be hoping 
against hope that the bad taste was his 
own, and that the taste of the age was 
not becoming vitiated. 

This tendency to take an unsan- 
guine view of the future naturally ex- 
hibited itself in regard to politics. It 
might at first sight seem strange that 
such should have been the case with an 
advanced Liberal, in whose youth were 
agitated the reforms which since have 
been, or are being, carried out. Nor 
was this unhopefulness connected with 
physical weakness and depression ; for 
Mr. Grote told me, some years ago, that 
his health had always been good. And 
yet I have been informed that, except 
for a short time after the first Reform 
Bill, this foreboding was habitual to him. 
It may have been that his own great 
elevation, both intellectual and moral, 
raised his ideal and made him more 
sensitive to the shortcomings of all 
around. I will merely add, on this 
subject, that I understuod him, though 
not very confident as to the effects of 
Reform, to desire the extension of the 
franchise on principle. On principle, 
also, he desired the enfranchisement of 
women. I once asked him whether he 
did not think that, intellectually as 
physically, the average woman is infe- 
rior to the average man, so that the 
enfranchisement of women would lower 
the level of intelligence among the 
electors. He replied that he thought, 
with Plato, that in intellect, as in other 
respects, a first-class man is superior to 
a first-class woman, and a second-class 
man to a second-class woman ; but that 
a first-class woman might be better than 


a second-class man; and it seemed to 
him unjust that the sex should be dis- 
franchised. 

In regard to the American Civil 
War, Mr. Grote was not as thorough a 
Northerner as Mr. Mill and some others ; 
and he tuld me, in general terms, that 
he agreed less completely with the poli- 
tical than with the philosophical, or, 
as he particularly said, the “logical,” 
writings of his illustrious friend. Nor 
did he altogether take Mr. Mill’s view 
about Jamaica. On this point he ex- 
pressed to me an opinion directly the 
opposite of tliat of the late Mr. Charles 
Buxton. He thought it important that 
the question should be tried ; and he 
approved of the capital charge against 
the Governor, as being apparently the 
only effectual means of trying it; but, 
when the capital charge had failed, he 
held that the prosecution of Mr. Eyre 
on the minor charges was a course need- 
lessly vexatious to one whose motives 
had been patriotic. 

In social matters Mr. Grote was pro 
bably a more thorough reformer than 
in politics, I asked him whether he 
did not think that there were drawbacks 
to the Classics forming part of female 
education, in consequence of the peculiar 
matter of all sorts that abounds in them. 
He, however, attached no weight io the 
difficulty, and disapproved of the state 
of public opinion on this subject. It 
seemed to him desirable that the whole 
range of social phenomena should be 
brought under general discussion ; and 
he considered the omission of an im- 
portant part of human nature from 
ordinary conversation as absurd as would 
be (to use his own phrase) “ the omission 
of hydrogen from chemistry.” I wanted 
to know whether this discussion was to 
lead to many reforms, such as marriage 
with the deceased wife’s sister. I will 
not report Mr. Grote’s remarks on the 
subject in full; but I will merely say, 
that not only was he in favour of this 
measure, but he thought some of the 
existing restrictions on marriage, on the 
ground of consanguinity, unnecessary. 
On being asked whether frequent inter- 
marriages might not tend to the injury 
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of the race, he said that, assuming this 
to be so, less harm was to be appre- 
hended from such intermarriages than 
from marrying into a consumptive family 
—which public opinion permits. He 
expressed an emphatic opinion (which 
of course he held with due qualifications) 
that we are too ready to sacrifice the 
known wishes of living persons to the 
possible interest of an unbornissue. He, 
however, added that, though the State 
had no right to prohibit such marriages, 
it was another question whether, indi- 
vidually, one might not prefer abstain- 
ing from them. I was already under 
the impression that he was in favour of 
relaxations of the law of Divorce, and 
I took the opportunity of asking his 
opinion more precisely. I will merely 
say that he met the popular objection 
based on the conditions required for the 
proper education of the children, by 
urging that it might be better for the 
latter to be brought up independently 
than for them to have to live with 
parents who were always quarrelling. 
On being asked whether married persons 
did not become more easily reconciled to 
each other's defects through knowing 
that the bond was to be lifelong, he 
replied that, in other matters, we do 
not consider this a sufficient reason for 
making bonds perpetual. A prisoner 
for life, he said, would, if a sensible 
man, make the best of his lot; but it 
does not follow that an imprisonment 
for a shorter period would not be pre- 
ferred. 

I have hardly anything to say about 
Mr. Grote’s opinions on scientific sub- 
jects. He was, of course, a strong Evolu- 
tionist ; and he spoke to me in high 
terms of Professor Huxley’s “ Place of 
Man in Nature.” On my telling him of 
a scientitic man of some eminence who, 
while recognizing Darwinism up to a 
certain point, thought the theory inade- 
quate to account for the structure of the 
eye, Mr. Grote treated this as one of 
the numerous instances in which the 
adepts in the special sciences seem to 
lack the aptitude for wide generalization. 

Respecting Mr. Grote’s very interest- 
ing remarks on Theology, I will say but 


little, and that little shall relate chiefly 
to his negative opinions—I mean, to the 
opinions which he did not hold. He 
had no sympathy whatever with Comte’s 
*‘ Religion of Humanity,” which he con- 
sidered an entire departure from the 
principles of the Philosophie Positive ; 
he told me of the good saying about the 
Comtist creed, “There is no God, and 
Auguste Comte is his prophet.” I called 
his attention. to a passage in which 
Comte speaks about “the real or ideal 
founder” of the great system which 
Comte, and other assailants, call by the 
euphemism, or dysphemism, of Catho- 
licism ; and I asked whether a doubt was 
suggested as to the existence of such a 
person. He said that, for himself, he 
could conceive no reasonable doubt on 
the subject. On the other hand, he had 
a strong sense of the weakness of the 
logic of what may be termed Clerical 
Rationalism ; indeed, he had a sort of 
timeo Danaos feeling about the authors 
of this half-way movement, and he had 
only a partial sympathy even with 
Sterling. As a specimen of Mr. Grote’s 
view on this subject, and of the way in 
which he applied the principle of “ ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui cofite,” I 
will mention a curious conversation 
which he told me he had had with 
Dean Milman. Bishop Colenso has 
raised some difficulty about the sewage 
of the Hebrew camp in the wilderness. 
Some orthodox apologist seems to have 
answered that the manna (and, I suppose, 
the quails) may have been so formed as 
to do away with the necessity of sewage. 
The Dean spoke of this answer as very 
absurd. Mr. Grote replied that he could 
not agree with him; for, on the hypo- 
thesis, he should expect that the miracle 
would be made complete, and that, if 
the food was supernaturally supplied, 
the refuse would be supernaturally 
either rendered innocuous or removed. 
Mr. Grote, as appears from his 
*‘ History,” was a firm believer in the 
mythopeic tendency of the human 
mind, and in the facility with which 
the founders and apostles of the wildest 
religious systems believe in themselves. 
He extended this view even to. the 
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founder of Mormonism. On my calling 
his attention to the passage in which 
Mr. Mill, in his book on Liberty, speaks 
of that superstition as founded on a 
palpable imposture, he told me that he 
doubted whether even such a man as 
Joseph Smith may not in some sort 
have believed in his own divine mission. 
For Smith, as Mr. Grote remarked, 
could bear Paley’s test, and was willing 
to confront martyrdom. Mr. Grote lent 
to me Dr. Giles’s “ Christian Records,” 
which he recommended as one of the 
best handbooks concerning early Chris- 
tianity and the Canon of the New 
Testament. He did not always agree 
with the author ; but he liked the way 
in which, besides many judicious criti- 
cisms, the ipsissima verba cf the various 
authorities, both Pagan and Christian, 
are given within a short space. 

I have understood that it was at 
the suggestion of Mr. James Mill that 
Mr. Grote first thought of writing his 
History ; and there seems to be no 
doubt that it was partly through the 
influence of Mr. James Mill, and of 
the other followers of Bentham (who is 
said to have called poetry “ misrepresen- 
tation in verse”), that Mr. Grote laboured 
to repress his naturally strong imagi- 
native faculty,’ and wrote in a style 
clear and forcible, but studiously un- 
adorned. It was, perhaps, partly owing 
to this circumstance that he, as I have 
said, preferred the simple but rather un- 
formed and diffuse style of Buckle to the 
styleof Macaulay. But he approved of the 
latter’s elaborate grammatical correctness. 
The question was asked of Mr. Grote 
whether he thought that Macaulay was 
pedantic in this, that he, at least in his 
later works, always tries to avoid ending 
a sentence with a preposition (for ex- 
ample, if writing in prose, instead of 
using such a phrase as Shakespeare’s 
“shocks that flesh is heir to,” he would 
probably have spoken of “ the shocks to 
which flesh is heir”). A very expe- 


1 I was surprised to hear from one of his 
oldest friends that, when young, Mr. Grote 
had it in him to be a great poet; and that, 
but for Mr. James Mill’s influence, he would 
possibly have become one. 


rienced writer who was present, sug- 
gested that this use of the final prepo- 
sition is idiomatic in English, and is of 
great advantage to usin foreible expres- 
sion. But Mr. Grote, while recognizing 
the convenience of so placing the pre- 
position, said that he preferred, when 
possible, to use some other construction. 

Mr. Grote, thoroughly agreeing with 
what Mr. Mill has said in his “ In- 
augural Lecture at St. Andrews” in 
praise of Quintilian, spoke with admi- 
ration of the latter’s great work, which 
is so strangely omitted from our Uni- 
versity curriculum. He also thought 
that it would be useful if all of us, when 
young, were to bestow more pains on 
the cultivation of the vocal organs ; and 
a young friend who, on account of a 
vocal impediment, studied with an 
elocutionist, he good-humouredly com- 
pared to Augustus Cesar, who, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, was diligent “ with a 
phonascus.” 

In conclusion, I will give three ex- 
tracts from letters that I received from 
Mr. Grote. The first of them relates to 
the accidents of history, and illustrates 
his opinions on sociology, of which I 
have spoken. He is writing about the 
sixteenth century: “Only turn to the 
regal family of England. If Prince 
Arthur had lived, and Henry VIII., as 
younger brother, had become Arch 
bishop of Canterbury ; if Edward VI. 
had lived, and had children; if Mary 
had lived, and had had a son by Philip; 
if Mary Queen of Scots had had a 
brother or two to keep up the succes- 
sion of Scotch kings—all these events 
are as much in the nature of accident 
as any events can be, yet upon all of 
them the most important consequences 
turned.” The next passage relates to 
the Franco-German war, and indicates 
one of the many points on which Mr. 
Grote was at issue with some of his 
philosophical friends: ‘“‘The experience 
of the last few months has shown how 
powerful the bellicose passions are in 
Europe, and how narrow and easily 
crossed the rodguoo yépupa is. The 
provokers of the war have in this case 
been the principal sufferers in the end; 
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but our public press has been so im- 
patient at the neutrality of England, 
and so furious to assert what is called 
the dignity of England by active, dicta- 
torial intermeddling, that nothing except 
the wise and admirable moderation of 
the present English Ministry has pre- 
vented the war from becoming general. 
The horrors and sufferings of war are 
fine themes to talk about, and to serve 
as a prospectus for charitable subserip- 
tions ; but it is plain that they operate 
very faintly as deterrent motives.” In 
another letter he expressed the follow- 
ing opinion about egotism :—“ It is 
agreeable to me when a man talking to 
me will talk about himself. It is the 
topic which he knows most about, and 
which I can hardly know from any 
other quarter. Of course, he may talk 
about himself in a tiresome way, or to 
excess; but so he may about any 
other topic. When a man either talks 
or writes his own personal experiences, 
you are pretty sure to learn something ; 
and if he does not know how to make 
these interesting to hearers, he will 
hardly know how to make outlying 
matters interesting. Personally, I dis- 
like talking about myself; but I am 
rather pleased than otherwise when 
others in talking with me throw off 
that reserve. A brilliant talker like 
Macaulay might be expected to feel 
impatient of egotism in others; but 
those who are more content to listen 
than he was, will hardly share the same 
impatience.” 


Mr. Bapsace. 


I made Mr. Babbage’s acquaintance 
shortly before Mr. Grote’s, in the autumn 
of 1861; and, on the whole, I probably 
saw as much of the one as of the 
other. But I have less to write about 
Mr. Babbage ; for ever since I first knew 
him, though he still retained much 
power of thought, he had lost the faculty 
of arranging his ideas, and of recalling 
them at will. Indeed, he gave this as 
one reason for the vehement war which 
he waged against street-organs. It was 
not merely that he hated music—though 





he did this thoroughly—but also because 
it often happened that, when his mind 
was big with some weighty idea, an 
organ-grinder began, and the idea 
vanished. 

To the ordinary Englishman Mr. 
Babbage’s name merely suggests a hazy 
conglomeration of calculating machines 
and street-musicians. And this is be- 
cause he effected nothing very definite ; 
but was always what Lord Dalling 
called Sir James Mackintosh, a man of 
promise. Macaulay mentions several 
generals, including William III., who, 
though often on the losing side, have 
yet earned a great reputation; and I 
think it is Hazlitt who says that we 
judge of men, not by what they do, but 
by what they are. In this way, men of 
science, while regarding Mr. Babbage 
as a great man almost wasted, never 
doubted that he was a great man, and 
took his powers on trust. Of course it 
may be urged that his life was not 
wholly barren, as he wrote a Bridge- 
water Treatise, and invented a calcu- 
lating machine. It may, however, be 
doubted whether either of these was in 
all respects worthy of him. The machine 
certainly engrossed a very large portion 
of his time; and, what was worse, 
irritation at the real or supposed dis- 
paragement of it embittered his whole 
life. He used to speak as if he hated 
mankind in general, England in par- 
ticular, and the English Government 
and organ-grinders most of all. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, there was 
something harmless, and even kindly, 
in his misanthropy; for (always ex- 
cepting the musicians) he hated man- 
kind rather than man, and his aversion 
was lost in its own generality. This 
hatred of the aggregate, combined with 
a love of individuals, is well illustrated 
by an anecdote wholly unconnected with 
Mr. Babbage. It is said that, some time 
ago, an Oxford Don, noted for his good 
wine, invited to dinner the then Dean 
and Canons of Christ Church. The 
wine gave general satisfaction, until a 
new kind was brought round, which all 
were expected to drink, but which no 
one seemed to appreciate. “You liked 
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all my wines separately,” said the host, 
“but I have now mixed them together, 
and you dislike the compound, Just 
so, individually, you are my best friends, 
but, when you act collectively, you are 
the most detestable set of men I know!” 
Possibly, a somewhat similar distinction 
may have been made by Mr. Babbage 
in regard to his likes and dislikes. Nor 
should the combination seem incredible 
to those who remember that Shake- 
speare has described a character much 
resembling this; for, in truth, Mr. 
Babbage was a mathematical Timon. 

It is, however, probable that the 
gloom which overshadowed his life was 
partly due to other causes, even if it 
was not in the main constitutional. He 
told me that during the many long 
years that he had lived alone, he had 
never known a happy day. Doubtless 
an extreme statement of this sort is not 
to be taken too literally ; at any rate, it 
most fortunately was not realized in 
practice. Indeed Mr. Babbage, though 
he hated life, was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s rather hazardous 
statement that— 

‘* No life that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly longed for death.” 

George Eliot, with her characteristic 
knowledge of human nature, has de- 
scribed Casaubon, who was ill and 
wretched, and who, according to his 
theories, should have had a desire to 
depart, but who was nevertheless dumb- 
founded when he was made to realize 
that he must die, and die soon. Mr. 
Babbage had not much in common with 
Casaubon ; but he too, unhappy as he 
was, still restlessly clung to life, and 
indeed took at least one singular pre- 
caution against risking it. He thought 
it safer to travel as near the centre 


1 Some years ago a near relative of the 
writer, on his. way to America, met an 
American farmer, who liked the English so 
much that he had gone all the way to England 
to choose a wife. The same man had invented 
a reaping-machine, and so strong was his 
feeling of national antipathy that he had never 
mentioned the subject in England, not even 
to his future wife’s relatious. Was not this 
a mode of distinguishing between a nation and 
its iwhabitants ! 


of a train as might be; and he made 
it a rule to avoid the first and last 
carriages at any inconvenience. I 
remember being with him when, on 
this account, he was almost obliged 
to give up going by an express train, 
although he would otherwise have had 
to wait some hours at the station, 
and to reach his home in the damp of 
an autumn evening. To the same effect 
I may repeat an interesting remark of 
his, which showed that, though he did 
not set much store by the remainder of 
his life, he regarded it as a boon rather 
than the reverse. I heard him say more 
than once, that he would gladly give 
up this remainder, if he could be allowed 
to live three days, 500 years hence, and 
might be provided with a scientific 
cicerone, who should expiain to him the 
discoveries that had been made since 
his death. He judged that the progress 
to be recorded would be immense ; for, 
as he said, science tends to go on, not 
merely with a great, but with a con- 
stantly increasing rapidity. 

And here I may remark that he 
seemed always to take a confident view 
abuut human progress, which Mr. Grote 
somehow did not. ‘This was the more 
singular as Mr. Babbage was by far the 
less happy man of the two; and we are 
all disposed to see the world through 
our own medium, so that the eyes of an 
unhappy man often become jaundiced, 
and make him a prophet of ill. Also, 
Mr. Grote, as we have seen, was to the 
last a sweeping reformer, and reformers 
might be expected to be in high spirits 
respecting this very reforming age. Mr. 
Babbage, on the other hand, went the 
way of almost all flesh, by becoming 
half a Conservative as he grew old. 
How was it then that, in spite of this, 
and in spite of his being gloomy about 
himself, he was yet sanguine about 
his fellows? One reason probably was 
that, as a man of science, he inclined to 
be more hopeful than others, even than 
philosophers ; for, while the philosopher 
Jaments that mankind falls short of his 
ideal, and that the course of history will 
not run in his own groove, to the scien- 
tific man the belief in progress becomes 
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a second nature, until, as it were, by 
faith he sees in temporary and local evil 
merely a zigzag path towards the final 
goal of good. 

In reference to the probable direction 
of scientific progress, I have heard Mr. 
Babbage make some interesting, though 
desultory, remarks. It seemed possible 
to him to obtain an exact record of the 
succession of hot and cold years for 
long periods in bygone ages. His plan 
was as follows :—Among the stumps of 
trees in some ancient forests, he pro- 
posed to select one in which both the 
number and the size of the rings that 
have been annually produced were 
clearly marked. He would write down 
the succession of hot and cool summers 
as marked in this tree, assuming that 
the larger the ring in each case, the 
hotter has been the summer. He then 
proposed to examine other trees of about 
the same date, until he found some 
which recorded a series of hot and cold 
seasons, exactly similar to that which 
he had already noted down, and until 
the series extended far enough for him 
to be sure that the resemblance’ was not 
accidental, but that he had before him 
a natural register of the same seasons 
which had been recorded in the first 
tree. As some of these trees would be 
somewhat older than the first tree, 
while others would have survived it, he 
considered that it would be possible, so 
to say, to piece out the information ob- 
tained from one tree by means of the 
others ; and that, after examining a great 
number of trees, his record of warm and 
cold seasons might be extended at both 
ends almost indefinitely. The above is 
a good specimen of the disjointed infor- 
mation which one obtained from him. 
Indeed, it was from odds and ends of 
this sort that one had to form an im- 
pression of what he had been; just as 
from a few broken pieces of pottery an 
archeologist draws a picture of the 
original vase. 

A yet more curious instance of the 
same kind may be given in regard to 
the views he expressed about the capaci- 
ties of calculating machines. Not merely 
did he think that such machines could 


work out sums, but even that they 
might be so constructed as to perform 
the most complex processes of mathe- 
matics, He went so far as to say that they 
might give the proofs of mathematical 
theorems. Without expressing any per- 
sonal opinion on this last point, 1 may 
indicate how very much the statement 
involves. For .certain mathematical 
theorems have two or more proofs 
already discovered, besides probably 
others as yet undiscovered. In regard 
to these cases there will be a sort of 
Sadducean difficulty; for as the various 
proofs, like the seven husbands, have 
about an equal claim, the machine (if I 
may use a pardonable Irishism) will 
have to make up its mind to give an in- 
vidious preference, unless it thinks it 
more impartial to give a turn to each in 
succession. Mr. Babbage also held that 
a machine might be made which would 
play games of skill, such as chess. He 
of course did not mean by this merely 
that it could perform the part of the 
automaton, and register the moves of an 
unseen player; but he held that it might 
take the place of the player, and find 
out perfect play by itself’ On my 
showing signs of incredulity, he added 
that he could prove this to be the case 
in respect of a simple game, such as 
Tit-tat-to ; and between Tit-tat-to and 
chess the difference would be one only 
of degree: if a comparatively simple 
machine could discover perfect play, 
and therefore provide against the pos- 
sible moves of an adversary, in the 
easier game, was there anything absurd 
in the supposition that a far more com- 
plicated machine might take into ac- 
count the immense variety of the ma- 
nceuvres at chess? It thus appears that, 
according to Mr. Babbage, machines 
might be made to find out perfect play 
at chess, though the united labours of so 
many generations of players have as yet 
failed to discover it. But, if the in- 
genuity of machines can so far surpass 
the ingenuity of miserable mortals in 
one department, why not in others? On 
this supposition, do not future genera- 
tions seem likely to realize in a new and 
almost literal sense, the old saying, 
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Deus ex machinéd? Or, at any rate, is the 
author of Hrewhon far wrong when he 
says that at length men and machines 
will have to change places, and that, 
instead of men employing machinery, 
machines will end by employing 
“mannery ” ? 

I will close this article with two 
anecdotes of a lighter kind; the 
former of which I heard indirectly, 
the latter from Mr. Babbage himself. 

He is said to have complained that 
he had caught cold at dinner from mis- 
taking a plate glass window behind him 
for an open one ; and then to have illus- 
trated the power of imagination by 
adding that, on finding himself at a 
strange house without his night-cap, 
he had been able perfectly to replace 
it by tying a piece of string round his 
head. Would he have carried this 
reasoning further, and, after substituting 
a few pieces of string for his ordinary 
clothes, have defied the inclemency of 
the weather ? 

The anecdote which Mr. Babbage 
himself told me, as personally in- 
teresting to me, relates to a visit 
which he paid, when young, to that 
most mournfully fascinating of places, 
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Ham House, near Richmond ; where the 


bounty of Lauderdale and others has 


amassed countless treasures of all sorts,} 
which now lie buried and forgotten, 
like the “unvalued jewels” which, in 
Clarence’s dream, lay at the bottom of 
the sea. To this enchanted palace of 
desolation Mr. Babbage obtained admis- 
sion, along with a large party, one of 
whom was a Dutch baron, and another 
an Indian prince. It was understood 
that the prince was to be shown over 
Ham by a daughter of the house, who 
was, not beautiful merely, but rich; 
but some of the visitors, including Mr. 
Babbage and the baron, were left 
under charge of the housekeeper. This 
last part of the arrangement was un- 
known to the Dutchman ; who surprised 
his companions by the persistent eager- 
ness with which he kept close to his 
conductor. At last, on turning a corner, 
they saw him on his knees, proposing in 
broken English to the astonished house- 
keeper ; while she was in vain trying to 
explain to him that he had mistaken the 
object of his courtship, as she herself 
was not the heiress. 

Lionet A. ToLLEmacne. 


1 Macaulay ascribes ‘‘the more than Italian luxury of Ham” to Lauderdale, who held 


Ham House in right of his wife. 
meet. 


The room is still shown where the Cabal Ministry used to 
lt was to Ham that James II. was first told to retire on the arrival of William. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT: 


WITH A PROPOSAL FOR A REALLY 


[Te views set forth in the following article 
will possibly strike many of the readers of 
Macmillan as both novel and _ hazardous. 
Whether they can ever be realized in detail or 
not, it is certainly most desirable that the 
doctrine that ‘‘ Church Property of every kind 
is National Property,”—to be “secured,” as 
Arnold expressed it, ‘‘ for ever for public use ; 
something saved out of the scramble, which 
no covetousness can appropriate and no folly 
waste,” —should be put forward in strong and 
uncompromising terms by an able and eminent 
man of science like Mr. Wallace, even though 
the particular mode he proposes of carrying 
the doctrine into practice may seem to some 
inadequate or even problematical.—Eb.] 


Tue agitation now going on for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the 
English Church, calls for more notice 
than it has hitherto received from those 
who, while agreeing with the necessity 
for some such movement and the ab- 
stract justice of its main object, do not 
look upon the existing Established 
Church merely as a powerful rival sect, 
whose prestige and influence are to be 
diminished as soon as possible and at 
almost any sacrifice. 

At the various meetings recently held 
in favour of disestablishment, none of 
the speakers appear to have said any- 
thing as te the details of the proposed 
or desired legislation ; none have hinted 
at any practicable and beneficial mode 
of applying the national property now 
held by the Church, or of preserving 
and utilizing for national objects the 
parish churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings spread so thickly over our 
land, and which constitute a picturesque 
and impressive record of much of our 
social and religious history for nearly a 
thousand years. The only thing we 
have to guide us as to the aims and 
objects of these agitators is a constant 
reference to recent legislation in the 
case of the Irish Church, and we are 


NATIONAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


therefore left to infer that some very 
similar mode of dealing with the English 
Church, its property and its buildings, 
is what these gentlemen have in view. 
But if this be so, it is surely the duty 
of all who have the social and moral 
advancement of their country at heart, 
and are uninfluenced by sectarian rivalry, 
to protest against any such scheme as in 
the highest degree disastrous. It may 
be thought by many that this agitation 
cannot possibly succeed in gaining its 
object for a very long time, and that it 
is useless to discuss now what shall be 
done at some indefinite and distant 
future. But this may be altogether a 
mistake ; gross abuses do not now live 
long, and when an agitation is begun as 
powerfully and influentially as this one, 
supported as it will undoubtedly be by 
the great mass of the operative class, 
and made a party cry at future elections, 
the end may not be far off. We may then 
find it too late to introduce new ideas, 
or to persuade the Nonconformist leaders 
of the movement to give up their special 
programme, however injurious some 
portions of that programme may be to 
the best interests of the country. 

My object in this paper is, therefore, te 
urge upor allindependent liberal thinkers 
to lose no time in taking part in this 
movement, laying down at once certain 
principles to be adopted as an essential 
condition of securing their support ; and 
I propose, further, to show a practicable 
mods of carrying out these principles 
so as to produce results in the highest 
degree beneficial to the whole com- 
munity. 

The main principle that should guide 
our action in this matter, I conceive to 
be—that existing Church Property of 
every kind is National Property, and 
that no portion of it must under any 
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circumstances be alienated, either for the 
compensation of supposed or real vested 
interests, or to the uses of any sectarian 
body; and further, that the parish 
churches and other ecclesiastical build- 
ings must on no account be given up, 
but be permanently retained, with the 
Church property, for analogous purposes 
to those for which they were primarily 
established—the moral and social ad- 
vancement of the whole community. 
That the property now held by the 
Established Church is national property, 
is generally admitted ; and also that the 
Church, as represented by a body holding 
particular religious opinions, can have no 
permanent vested interest in that pro- 
perty, although the individuals of which 
it is composed may have life-interests ; and 
the case of the Irish Church should be 
a warning to us to look far enough ahead, 
and prepare for the inevitable change so 
much in advance of any immediate poli- 
tical necessity for it that we may allow 
all individual vested interests to expire 
naturally, and so have no need to make 
special compensation for them. In Ire- 
land every kind of vested interest was 
brought forward, and it was even claimed 
that, as every clergyman had a chance of 
obtaining a better living, or of becoming 
a bishop, he should be compensated ac- 
cordingly ; and that every member of 
the Church had an actual vested interest 
in its maintenance during his life. It was 
because all legislation had been put off 
till it could no longer be delayed, that 
these interests had to be considered, and 
the result was, that a sectarian Church 
was permanently endowed with a large 
amount of the national property. But 
any such necessity of compensation for 
vested interests of individuals may be 
obviated by a little foresight, and by 
legislating sufficiently early to allow 
everyone to retain his rights and privi- 
leges in the Church during his lifetime. 
All individual vested rights would thus 
be satisfied, and it is probable that they 
would not interfere with the complete 
establishment of a new system at a com- 
paratively early period, because a transi- 
tion state is always an unsatisfactory 
and an unpleasant one; and long before 
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half the individual lives had expired, 
and perhaps in the course of a very few 
years, the change might be voluntarily 
and completely effected. 

While legislation was proceeding in 
the case of the Irish Church, it was 
made sufficiently clear that it is almost 
impossible suddenly to abolish any such 
great national institution, and to find 
any suitable mode of applying the sur- 
plus property, without grievous waste, 
or so as to be really beneficial to the 
community ; and it was therefore almost 
felt to be a means of getting out of a 
difficulty that every shadow of a vested 
interest should be fully compensated, 
and the inconveniently large amount to 
be disposed of reduced to manageable 
proportions, I believe, however, that 
in the case of England no such difficulty 
exists, and that the whole of tiie Church 
revenues may be applied in such a 
manner as,—Firstly, to retain al! that 
is most useful in the organization of the 
existing Church of England ; 2ndly, to 
extend its sphere of usefulness almost 
indefinitely ; 3rdly, to remove all cause 
for the ill-feeling with which it is viewed 
by Nonconformists, and by the members 
of other religious bodies; and lastly, 
to create, without violent change, a great 
national institution, which shall always 
be up to. the highest intellectual level 
of the age, and be a means by which 
the moral and social advancement of the 
whole nation shall be permanently helped 
forward. In order to show how these 
desirable results may be obtained, it is 
necessary first to say a few words as to 
the status of our existing clergy, and 
the importance of the functions they 
fulfil. 

The Church of England, asa religious 
body, owes much of its power and in- 
fluence in society to its venerable anti- 
quity ; to its intimate association with 
our great Universities ; to its establish- 
ment by law and its position in the 
Legislature ; and to its possession of the 
cathedrals and parish churches, which 
from time immemorial have been the 
visible embodiments of the religion of 
the country. The clergy of the Church 
of England owe their chief influence for 
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good in their respective parishes to 
their connection with these permanent 
and often venerable buildings; to 
their being the official representatives 
of a law-established religion; to their 
being the recognized heads, either offi- 
cially or by courtesy, of almost all local 
organizations for self-government ; and, 
though last not least, to their social 
position, their intellectual culture, re- 
fined manners, and moral character. 
It must, I think, be admitted that an 
institution which provides for the resi- 
dence in every parish of the kingdom of 
a permanent representative of the best 
morality and culture of the age—a man 
whose tirst duty it is to be the friend of 
all who are in trouble, who lives an 
unselfish life, devoting himself to the 
moral and physical improvement of the 
community, who is a welcome visitor 
to every house, who keeps free from all 
party strife and personal competition, 
and who, by his education and training, 
can efficiently promote all sanitary mea- 
sures and healthful amusements, and 
show by his example the beauty of a 
true and virtuous life—that an institu- 
tion which should really do this, would 
constitute an educational machinery, 
whose influence on the true advance- 
ment of society can hardly be exagge- 
rated. But in order that such an organ- 
ization should produce the full beneticial 
effect of which it is capable, it is above 
all things essential that it should keep 
itself free from sectarian teaching, and 
from everything calculated to excite 
religious prejudices. So long as there 
is but one religious creed in a country, 
or as the dissentients form a small and 
uninfluential minority, the ordinary 
clergy may possibly effect much of the 
good here indicated ; but with us this 
has become impossible, owing to the 
adoption of a fixed creed by the Esta- 
blished Church, and to the multitude of 
opposing sects, equal in political influ- 
ence, and perhaps superior in the number 
and enthusiasm of their adherents. The 
earnest Nonconformist cannot look with 
satisfaction on a man who is unjustly 
paid by the nation to teach doctrines 
which he firmly believes to be erroneous ; 
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while the conscientious and well-in- 
formed sceptic can hardly respect one 
who is not only often inferior to himself 
in mental capacity as well as in acquired 
knowledge, but who professes to believe 
and continues to teach as fact much that 
modern science has shown to be untrue. 
The clergyman, on the other hand, too 
often considers that every dissenting 
chapel in his parish is an evil, and looks 
upon every dissenting minister as an 
opponent. 

The time seems now to have come 
when we shall have to get rid of the 
anomaly and the injustice of devoting 
an elaborate organization and vast re- 
venues to sectarian religious teaching, 
while we loudly proclaim the principle 
of religious freedom in all our legislation. 
In order to get rid of an Established 
Church which is behind the age, there 
are men who would not hesitate to break 
up the whole institution, destroy or sell 
the churches, and devote the revenues 
to support free schools or hospitals. 
Such a step would, I believe, be an 
irreparable loss to the nation, and I 
propose now to consider what means 
can be adopted to preserve this great 
organized establishment, which has 
grown with the nation’s growth, and 
has from time immemorial formed an 
essential part of the body politic, and 
to separate from it everything that can 
impair its efficiency or check its healthy 
development. I claim for every English- 
man a share in this great property, de- 
voted by our ancestors to the relief of 
distress, the protection and advancement 
of the people, the example of morality 
and virtue, the teaching of the highest 
knowledge of the age, and the inculca- 
tion of doctrines which were once uni- 
versally accepted as absolute truths of 
the first importance for the welfare of 
mankind. I claim that it shall be pre- 
served to our successors for analogous 
purposes, and that it shall be freed trom 
association with all sectarian teaching, 
and from everything that can impair 
its value. Let it be reformed, not de- 
stroyed. 

I will now proceed to show how it 
can be so reformed, and how it may be 
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made a nfeans of national advancement 
more efficient than all ordinary eduea- 
tional machinery, because its sphere of 
ac ‘n will be wider, and because it will 
carry on a higher education than that 
imparted by schools, not for a few years 
only, but throughout the entire life of 
all who choose to profit by it. I will 
first sketch out what I consider should 
be the status and duties of the man who 
will take the place of the existing 
clergyman as the head and representa- 
tive in every parish or district of the 
National Church. 

First, as to his designation ; he might 
be termed the Rector, a name to which 
we are already accustomed, and which 
does not necessarily imply a religious 
teacher. He should be chosen, primarily, 
for moral, intellectual, and social quali- 
ties, of a much higher character than are 
now expected. Temper and disposition 
would be carefully considered, as his 
usefulness would be greatly impaired if 
he were not able to gain the confidence, 
sympathy, and friendship of his parish- 
ioners. His moral character should be 
unexceptionable. He should be specially 
trained in the laws of health and their 
practical application, and in the prin- 
ciples of the most advanced political 
and social economy. His religion should 
be quite free from sectarian prejudices, 
but his private opinions on religious 
matters would be no subject for inquiry. 
He should, however, be of a religious 
frame of mind, so as to be able to work 
sympathetically with the clergy of the 
various religious bodies in his district, 
and excite in them neither distrust 
nor antagonism. He must have a 
fair knowledge of physiology, and of 
simple medicine and surgery, of the 
rudiments of law and legal procedure, 
of the principles of scientific agri- 
culture, and of the natural-history 
sciences, as well as of whatever is con- 
sidered essential to the education of a 
cultivated man. He should not be 
allowed to undertake the care of a parish 
till thirty years of age, and only after 
having assisted some rector in parish 
duties for at least five years. 

The duties of the parish rector would 
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comprise, among others, all those of the 
existing clergyman, but he would never 
conduct religious services of any kind. 
The parish church, with its appurte- 
nances, would however be under his 
entire authority, in trust for the whole 
body of parishioners, to be used for reli- 
gious services by all or any duly organ- 
ized religious bodies, under such arrange- 
ments as he might find to be most con- 
venient for all. Any religious body 
should be able to claim the use of the 
church as a right (subject to the equal 
rights of other such bodies), the only 
condition being that it should possess 
a permanent organization, and that its 
niinisters should be an educated class of 
men, coming up to a certain standard of 
intellectual culture and moral character. 
The State might properly refuse the use 
of the churches to those sects whose 
ministers are not specially trained or 
well-educated men, on the ground that 
the public teaching of religion among a 
civilized people is degraded by being 
placed in the hands of the illiterate, and 
that such teachers are likely to promote 
superstition and increase funaticism. 
The rector would himself lecture in 
the church on moral, social, sanitary, 
historical, philosophical, or any other 
topics which he judged most suitable to 
the circumstances of his parishioners. 
He would also allow the church to be 
used during the week for any purpose 
not inconsistent with the main objects 
of his position, but always having regard 
to religious prejudices so long as they 
existed, his first duty being to promote 
harmony and good-will, and to gain any 
object he might think beneficial by per- 
suasion rather than by an abrupt ex- 
ercise of authority. His knowledge of 
law, and his position as ex-officio magis- 
trate, would enable him to settle almost 
all the petty disputes among his parish- 
ioners, and so greatly diminish law-suits. 
He would be an ex-officio member of the 
School Board, and of the governing body 
of any other public educational institu- 
tion in his district. It would be his 
duty to see that new legislative enact- 
ments were brought to the notice of the 
persons they chiefly affected, so that no 
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one could offend through ignorance. He 
might, if he pleased, visit the sick, if 
his services were asked for, but this 
would be altogether voluntary. It 
would be an essential part of his duty 
1o be on good terms with the ministers 
of all religious sects in his district, to 
bring them into friendly relations with 
each other, and to induce them to work 
harmoniously together for moral and 
educational objects. 

Vith a sphere of action such as is 
here sketched out, the rector of a parish 
would have far more influence for good 
than the existing clergyman can possibly 
have. The position would be one of 
weight and dignity, and would be, I 
believe, in a high degree attractive to 
some of the best men in the country. 
The choice of men to fill it would be 
indefinitely wider than it is now, since 
no special religious beliefs would be in- 
sisted on. The educational qualifica- 
tion being at once broad and high, and 
the appointment offering a wide field 
for useful labour, a sphere would be 
opened for a class of able men who, 
while they are imbued with the purest 
spirit of philanthropy, are too conscien- 
tious to teach religious doctrines they 
cannot themselves accept. 

Some years ago, a proposal for a 
nationalization of the Church of England 
was made by Lord Amberley, in two 
very striking articles in the Fortnightly 
Review. These attracted much attention 
at the time, but do not seem to have 
produced any permanent impression. 
That proposal contemplated, if I re- 
member rightly, perfect freedom of doc- 
trine in the Church of England, and 
some power of modifying the formularies, 
while retaining the duty of conducting 
religious service, and of preaching as at 
present. It was probably felt that the 
difficulties of carrying out any such 
scheme were insuperable, and the ad- 
vantages doubtful, since it involved some 
form of election or veto by the majority 
of the parishioners, or some mode of 
getting rid of a clergyman whose doc- 
trines were greatly disliked. The Church 
would thus remain as sectarian as ever, 
but it would be a varying instead of a 


uniform sectarianism ; and the necessary 
uvcertainty of tenure would at once 
diminish the clergyman’s influence for 
good, and render it more difficult to in- 
duce the best men to undertake the 
duties. 

It seems to me to be an important 
and valuable feature of my plan, that it 
renders the rector’s tenure of office for 
life almost certain, since the only causes 
(other than voluntary retirement) for 
his displacement would be immorality, 
or the fact of his making himself gene- 
rally disliked by his parishioners. But 
the careful education and selection of the 
candidates, and the perfect freedom in 
the choice of the profession, would 
render either of these events of very 
rare occurrence. No man, who held 
any special doctrinal tenets so strongly 
as to make him intolerant of others, 
would choose a profession in which he 
would be compelled to recognize and 
work harmoniously with the clergy of 
all denominations ; nor would one who 
felt himself by nature unfitted to asso- 
ciate familiarly with all classes, and 
make himself their friend and counsellor, 
undertake an office in which it would 
be his chief duty to do this. We may 
fairly anticipate, then, that our rectors 
of the future would be of as high a cha- 
racter as our judges are now, and that 
there would be as little necessity for 
the retirement of the one from his 
honourable duties as there is for the 
other. This would induce better men 
to seek the office, and would render 
them far more capable of effecting bene- 
ficial results than if they were mere tem- 
porary occupants, liable to be ejected by 
the votes of a majority of parochial 
schismatics. 

If no hasty and irretrievable step is 
taken, there seems no reason why the 
change from the existing state of things 
to something like that here sketched 
out, might not be gradually effected 
without any interference with vested 
interests. The new rectors would take 
their places wherever vacancies occur, 
after the expiration of the time allowed 
for the disestablished Church to re- 
organize itself; and there need be no 
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interference with the right of presenta- 
tion to livings, the desirability of which, 
as positions of social importance, would 
be increased by the new. arrangements, 
Some official recognition of the appoint- 
ment would be required, and the strin- 
gency of the qualifications, both as to 
education and character, would render 
any abuse of this kind of patronage im- 
possible. It seems highly probable 
that many clergymen who feel their 
present position more or less _irk- 
some, owing to their being obliged to 
read and teach much that they cannot 
accept as truth, would gladly resign 
their positions as ministers of a disesta- 
blished Church in exchange for that of 
rector in the National Church. Such 
men would be quite at home in their 
new position, for the wider duties of 
which many of them would be admirably 
qualified. Of course there would have 
to be some high officers fulfilling the 
duties of bishops, or inspectors over 
the rectors; and over the whole a 
Supreme Board, or a Minister of Public 
Instruction ; but these are matters which 
would offer no difficulty in an institu- 
tion of which the main features are so 
well marked out. 

It has now, I trust, been shown that 
it would be possible to remodel the 
framework and machinery of the Church 
of England as by law established, so 
that it should become, in connection 
with the various voluntary religious 
bodies—which, while retaining their 
perfect freedom of action would be to 
some extent associated with it—a real 
and highly efficient National Church ; 
and further, that this could be done 
without infringing any existing rights, 
while it would, on the other hand, confer 
on every section of the community the 
right, from which they have long been 
debarred, of an equal share in the use 
of national buildings, and in all the 
benefits that may be derived from a 
proper application of the national pro- 
perty. It now remains to answer, in 
anticipation, a few of the more obvious 
objections that may be made to this 
proposal ; to discuss briefly a few im- 
portant details ; and to point out some 
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of ‘the advantages that would almost 
certainly result from its adoption. 

The first objection that will probably 
oceur, is a financial one. It will be 
asked how the existing endowments of 
the Church can be increased so as to 
make the position of Rector worth the 
acceptance of men of the required high 
standard of ability? The answer to this 
is to be found in the fact of the exces- 
sive inequality, both as regards area 
and population, of our parishes, In the 
north of England they are said to 
average six or seven times the size of 
those in the south, and we shall find 
that more than half of the parishes in 
England and Wales are far too small 
to require the exclusive services of a 
rector. A judicious system of union of 
small parishes, and approximate equali- 
zation of endowments, will entirely over- 
come the financial difficulty. A few 
facts and figures will make this plain. 
Some thousands of parishes have an 
area of from 5,000 to 12,000 acres, and 
even the largest of these are not too 
extensive for the supervision of an 
active and energetic man, while those 
of 4,000 or 5,000 acres and an average 
rural population would be comparatively 
easy work. But an examination of about 
200 parishes, taken alphabetically in two 
series, shows that there are, as nearly 
as possible, one-half of our parishes 
which do not exceed 2,000 acres and 
have less than 1,000 population, the 
average population of these being less 
than 400 by the last census. Of the 
thirteen thousand parishes or places in 
England and Wales which form distinct 
ecclesiastical benefices, no less than 62 
or 63 per cent. have under a thousand 
inhabitants. The average value of all 
the benefices is about 3077. a year, but 
this value is by no means in propor- 
tion to area or population, for the ave- 
rage of those parishes whose population 
is under 1,000 is still about 275. 
a year. 

A careful examination of the circum- 
stances of these parishes, as regards 
area, means of communication, and in- 
creasing or decreasing population, would 
enable us to combine them, so that the 
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number of rectors required would be 
little more than one-half that of the exist- 
ing incumbents. About one-fourth of 
the parishes whose population is less 
than a thousand could most likely be 
attached to others with a population 
somewhat exceeding that number, while 
the remainder might be formed into 
groups of two, three, or four parishes. 
This would result in a total reduction 
of about 45 percent. A further reduc- 
tion might be made in towns, where 
three or four parish churches might 
almost always be placed under the con- 
trol of one rector, because, although 
the population might be large, many of 
the duties he would have to fulfil in 
rural districts would be performed by 
existing establishments, such as corpo- 
rations, mechanics’ and other institu- 
tions, and ministers of religion ; and his 
chief duties would be to protect and 
preserve the churches for the use of the 
various religious bodies, and to promote 
harmonious action among them. The 


averayve endowment might thus be nearly 
doubled, and in addition there would be 
the vacant parsonages and glebes, the 


rents of which might form part of the 
income of the rector of two or more 
combined parishes. We thus arrive at 
a nominal average endowment of about 
600/. a year, while the actual inequali- 
ties are enormous ; and we have to deal 
with a large number of advowsons which 
are private property fully recognized by 
the law. But this need not interfere 
with an approximate equalization of 
livings. Just as in other cases of far 
less momentous reforms, land or house 
property has to be given up for public 
uses, the owners receiving just compen- 
sation, so must the owners of advowsons 
be dealt with. 
parishes, the several patrons might cither 
exercise their right of nomination jointly 
or alternately, or one might pay a sum 
to the other for exclusive possession. 
If they failed to agree to either of these 
alternatives, the joint advowson must 
be sold by public auction and the pro- 
ceeds equitably divided between them. 
Equalizations of endowments might be 
treated on a similar principle. In every 
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case they might be effected by taking a 
definite sum, say 100/. per annum, from 
one living and adding the same amount 
to another. The owner of the advowson 
which is increased in value might either 
pay a sum, to be determined by arbi- 
trators, to the owner of that which is 
diminished, or the advowson which is 
increased must be sold, and the proceeds 
divided equitably as before. It would 
be advisable to leave some inequalities 
in the value of rectories, and while none 
should be under 300/. or 400/. a year, 
a few might remain as high as 1,000/. 
in important districts, to which men 
of special abilities would alone be ap- 
pointed. The revenues now devoted to 
episcopal and cathedral establishments 
have not been reckoned as sources of 
increased rectorial incomes, although, 
whatever system of supervision might 
be adopted, it is probable that a con- 
siderable surplus from these revenues 
would remain. 

It may, perhaps, be further objected, 
that the country could not supply six or 
seven thousand men of the requisite 
ability and character, in addition to the 
clergy of the disestablished Church, who 
would continue in existence as an inde- 
pendent body. But we must consider 
that the new men would be only re- 
quired in gradual succession as livings 
became vacant; and, as it is almost 
certain that no voluntary establishment 
would be able to appoint resident clergy 
in the thousands of small parishes with 
a very scanty population, the total num- 
ber of educated men required for the 
service of the Church would not perhaps 
be very much greater than at present. 

Although the power of nominating 
rectors now possessed by private per- 
sons is not proposed to be interfered 
with, candidates would have to pass a 
much more rigid examination, and to 
furnish much better evidence of temper 
and moral character, than is now re- 
quired ; and they would further have to 
submit to the probation of five years’ 
service under a rector, which would 
sufficiently test their capacity and suit- 
ability for the office. All livings now 
in the gift of Government or of public 
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bodies should be thrown open to public 
competition by annual examinations, 
the details of which need not now be 
considered. 

It will doubtless be further objected, 
that the scheme now advocated is 
Utopian, and aims at an ideal perfec- 
tion which could not be realized even 
were public opinion ripe for any such 
revolution ; and also, that it will be 
repulsive to the feelings of a large num- 
ber of persons by placing religion and 
religious teachers in a subordinate posi- 
tion. To this I would reply, that a few 
years ago, before the Irish Church had 
been disestablished, and when Household 
Suffrage and the Ballot were still ideal 
propositions which our Parliament would 
hardly seriously discuss, any such pro- 
posal as the present one would have 
been thoroughly Utopian; but I cannot 
admit that it is so now. The body 
which has set up the cry for disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England is a more powerful 
and a more united one than that which 
inaugurated any of the other great 
reforms ; and the probabilities seem to 
me to be great that they will attain their 
object in less than a score of years. If 
so, it is not Utopian to discuss the sub- 
ject in all its bearings; and although 
my scheme may aim at an ideal perfec- 
tion which it is not in existing human 
nature perfectly to attain, the question 
to be considered is whether this ideal is 
a just, a true, and a noble one; if it is 
so, we shall assuredly do well to keep it 
in view, and so legislate as not to pre- 
vent our successors from ever attaining 
it. Neither do I believe that such a 
scheme can be in any way degrading to 
religion ; it will, on the contrary, keep 
up a connection between religious teach- 
ing and the State, and by dealing out 
equal justice to all creeds, will go far to 
do away with that sectarian animosity 
which more than anything else really 
degrades religion. As knowledge and 
true civilization spread more widely, it 
is to be expected that religion will 
become more and more a_ personal 
matter, without necessarily losing any 
of its influence on the human mind ; 
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and an organization which provides for 
the diffusion of those moral and social 
teachings which are the highest product 
of the age, must necessarily aid in the 
development of that religion which is 
the truest reflex of man’s higher nature. 

It now remains only to point out a 
few of the advantages which would 
result from the adoption of the sch-me 
here advocated. 

It will be generally admitted, that, 
were the English Church to be disesta- 
blished and disendowed, the Church 
buildings to be devoted to sectarian or 
secular uses, and the Church property 
applied in almost any way that can be 
suggested (other than that here pro- 
posed), a void would be left in the soviai 
organization of the country that could 
not easily be filled up. ‘The clergy of 
rival sects, all equal and equally without 
authority in the eye of the law, could 
not possibly fulfil the various social and 
moral functions even of the present 
Established Church, still less could they 
ever attain the standard of usefulness 
which could be easily reached by men 
in the position I have indicated in the 
Church of the future. What that stan- 
dard might soon become it is not only 
difficult to exaggerate, but difficult even 
adequately to realize, because no institu- 
tion equally well adapted to produce 
great results has ever before existed. If 
we were to say that its beneficial influ- 
ence upon society would be equal to 
that produced by the whole of our best 
literature, many would at first think it 
an exaggerated estimate. But a little 
consideration would, I think, convince 
them that it is on the contrary far too 
low. For literature only reaches certain 
defined and very limited class2s, consist- 
ing largely of men who least require the 
lessons it conveys, while the great mass 
of the population know no literature, or 
only that of the cheap newspaper; and 
the teachings of modern science and 
philosophy, as well as the instruction to 
be derived from history and biography, 
would be to many of them as startling 
as the revelation of an unknown world. 
Most of these would be reached by the 
National rectors, whose duty and plea- 
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sure it would be to convey to the minds 
of their parishioners, in interesting and 
instructive series of lectures, some idea 
of the beauties of literature, of the 
marvels of science, and of the instruc- 
tion to be derived from the example of 
great and good men. Is it possible to 
foresee the ultimate effects of such teach- 
ing, as a supplement to our new system 
of National Education, carried out sys- 
tematically, not in our great towns only, 
but in every country parish, not by the 
occasional visits of itinerant superficial 
lecturers, but continued week by week, 
year by year, and from one generation 
to another, by a body of the best edu- 
cated, the most earnest, and the most 
practical teachers the country can 
produce ? 

Men of this stamp would be able to 
influence all classes for good; they 
would aid in introducing the best 


methods of agriculture and of household 
economy ; they would be the men to 
see that sanitary inspectors and School 
Boards did their duty ; they would take 
care that in their district no common 
lands were wrongfully enclosed, no 


public paths stopped up, and generally 
no injustice done to those who did not 
know, or could not enforce, their legal 
rights. Not coming into competition 
with any class of men, and not exciting 
any sectarian or religious animosity, the 
National rectors might be in our age 
all that the monks and abbots were 
in the best monastic days—and much 
more—respected by the rich, loved by 
the poor, feared by the evil-doer, centres 
of culture and of morality throughout 
the land ; by their example, their teach- 
ing, and their assistance, helping on the 
higher civilization, and thus fulfilling 
the noblest function that can fall to the 
lot of any body of men. 

But besides these direct benefits to 
society, which such an institution would 
be naturally expected to produce, there are 
others of hardly less value which would 
incidentally flow from it, and a few of 
these I should wish to touch upon. 
One of the results of the extreme com- 
petitive activity of modern life, and of 
the somewhat commercial character of 
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most of our institutions, is, that there 
are exceedingly few positions open to 
men of high intellectual culture and 
scientific or literary tastes, such as will 
leave them sufficient leisure to devote 
themselves to original research in their 
favourite pursuits. But the position of 
a National parish rector would supply 
this want in the most complete manner. 
From their liberal education and special 
training, and the high intellectual stan- 
dard required for the appointment, a 
large proportion of them would be men 
of exceptionally active and powerful 
minds. They would have a good ele- 
mentary knowledge of modern science 
and philosophy. ‘Their duties, though 
numerous, and in the highest degree 
important, would not, as a rule, be 
laborious, and would leave them a con- 
siderable amount of leisure—and leisure 
with such men necessarily implies occu- 
pation. Some would devote themselves 
to science, some to experimental agri- 
culture or horticulture, some to history, 
philosophy, or other branches of litera- 
ture ; and we may fairly conclude, that 
from the body of six or seven thousand 
National Church Rectors, we should 
have a very large accession to our original 
thinkers and original workers—a class 
of men who not only reflect glory on 
their country, but more than any others 
help on the work of human progress. 

It has been already suggested, that 
the rectors would be able to see that 
sanitary inspectors and School Boards 
did their duty ; but I think we may go 
further, and say, that over a large portion 
of the rural districts no sanitary or edu- 
cational legislation will be efficiently 
carried out till some such body of men 
is called into existence. Their value, too, 
can hardly be exaggerated, as a means 
of obtaining trustworthy information on 
the working of any new law affecting our 
social relations, and especially those con- 
nected with pauperism. ‘The narrow 
education, imperfect training, and secta- 
rian prejudices of so many of the clergy 
of the Established Church, prevent their 
opinions having much weight, either 
with the public at large or with the 
Government. But the National rectors 
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would be in a very different position. 
Their education and special training 
would render them well fitted to consider 
such questions in all their bearings, and 
their perfect independence would give 
weight to their opinions; while their 
means of obtaining accurate information 
would be much greater than that of 
any visiting inspector, who can seldom 
detect abuses which can be temporarily 
concealed, or which only occasionally 
become prominent. 

These are some of the incidental ad- 
vantages (and many others might be 
adduced) that would follow the establish- 
ment throughout the country of such a 
body of men as has been indicated ; but 
I lay no stress upon these as arguments 
for the proposed change, compared with 
the direct and unparalleled advantage of 
establishing a truly National Church, in 
which every Englishman, whatever be 
his religious opinions, shall have an 
equal share; and of abolishing for 
ever, so far as it is possible to do so, all 
causes of local religious animosity. I 
would also claim a favourable considera- 
tion for this proposal, because it is a 
settlement of the question that would 
adapt itself to any possible future change 
in the religious beliefs of the community, 
and would therefore be permanent. 
Whether sects increased or diminished 
in number, and whether religion or 
secularism should ultimately prevail, an 
institution that should provide for the 
teaching of the best morality of the age 
to those most in need of such teaching, 
and that should aid in producing har- 
mony and goodwill among all classes of 
society, would never become obsolete: 
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In conclusion, I would most earnestly 
press upon all unprejudiced thinkers, to 
consider the essential conditions of this 
great problem, not my imperfect expo- 
sition of it. Let them reflect that we 
are actually in possession of an elaborate 
organization, and an ample property, 
handed down to us by our forefathers, 
with whom it did at one time fulfil 
many of the high functions which I 
wish to restore to it. We have suffered 
it to remain in the hands of a narrow 
religious corporation, which in no suffi- 
cient degree represents either the most 
cultivated intelligence or the highest 
morality of our age, and which, by its 
dogmatic thev’ogy and resistance to pro- 
gress, has become out of harmony both 
with the best and the least educated 
portion of the community. The question 
that now presses upon us is, shall we 
suffer this grand institution and these 
noble revenues to be irrevocably de- 
stroyed, or shall we bring them back 
to the fundamental purposes they were 
originally intended to fulfil, and which 
the conditions of modern society—its 


terrible contrasts of profuse wealth and 
grinding poverty, of the noblest intel- 


lectual. achievements with the most 
degrading ignorance, of the most pure 
and elevated morality with the lowest 
depths of vice—render perhaps of more 
vital importance to our national well- 
being than at any previous epoch of our 
history ? 

Shall we preserve and re-create, in 
accordance with the principle of religious 
liberty, or shall we utterly abolish, our 
great historic National Church ? 

ALFRED RB. WaLLace. 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT IVE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. 


CHAPTER I. 


I COME TO TIME, 


I pecan life with punctuality. 

My nurse Davis—an authority to be 
trusted implicitly in such a matter—has 
often said that no infant as she’d ever 
known, and she’d known a many, had 
ever been so satisfactory in regard, as it 
were, to keeping an appointment, as I 
had been. The other nurse, a temporary 
official called in for the important 
occasion, expressed herself as under a 
personal obligation to me, on account of 
her having a pressure of business on hand 
at the time. In fact, I had been as 
nicely calculated as a comet, and came 
exactly to the minute. I fancy that this 
must have exhausted at one effort my 
powers of accuracy and precision. I can 
honestly affirm, that, since the first day 
of my existence, I have never been noted 
for my punctuality, nor have I ever 
been able to acquire those habits which 
the world calls business-like, and which, 
I am ready to admit, however much it 
may tell against me, are of the very 
essence of respectability. Commerce 
and trade go to make up that business- 
like body of Respectability, whereof the 
soul is Punctuality. 

When I entered upon the scene, no- 
body was put out, everybody was pre- 
pared. The traditionary basket was on 
the neatly appointed table. Grand- 
mamma Pritchard, my mother’s mother, 
was enthroned in state. The special 
nurse was in waiting. The doctor, repre- 
senting science, was on the spot to re- 
ceive me. My father, Sir John Colvin 
(of the old stockbroking firm of Col- 
vin, Wingle, and Co., with Wingle 
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long since out of it, and Co. nowhere), 
was in his dressing-room, so bewildered 
and helpless as to be able to do nothing 
more than sit. and stare at the fire. 
My extraordinary punctuality had com- 
pletely taken him by surprise. His 
energies were paralysed. To be a father 
at all was startling; but to be a father 
before he had thoroughly prepared him- 
self for the part, had scared him. 
Nurse Davis, my informant on a good 
many matters connected with my early 
history, has said, that “he sat like one 
dazed, as though he were complaining to 
the fire and saying, ‘ Look here, what 
next?’” He had been married scarcely 
three years when my mother died, and 
I, christened Cecil, after her, was left 
to my father’s care. 

We were not, on my appearance, in 
our own house, owing to my father’s 
want of faith in the calculations above 
mentioned. It was not yet ready to 
receive us, and thus my first character 
chanced to be that of a lodger. Yet 
it really was a capital place to be born 
in. If I had my time over again, I 
couldn’t wish for a better. 

Our apartments were over a dairy, 
where everything seemed to be new 
and fresh every morning. The dairy 
itself was an old-established affair, but 
having been years ago started as “ The 
New,” it had retained the title, and 
I believe does so to this day. There 
was a white marble slab for a counter 
in the shop, which looked as if it 
had been just a moment before washed 
with milk, and dried with polishing 
leather. The butter, too, in shape 
like logs which had been chopped off 
some upright butter-tree, had quite a 
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marvellous colour of its own,—bright 
but not bilious. Milk was announced 
on a framed board as fresh from the 
cow ; and there was such a picture of 
The Cow, as spoke volumes for the 
imaginative faculties of the artist, but 
was of itself scarcely calculated to in- 
spire nervous customers with confidence. 
It had queer reddish-brown blotches over 
it, suggestive of having signally failed in 
an attempt at self-vaccination. Fortu- 
nately no one believed in the painted 
cow, merely looking upon it as the poetic 
side of the business, and not to be trusted 
for milk any more than that legendary 
animal supposed to have achieved the 
tremendous feat of jumping over the 
moon, with which marvellous creature, 
on becoming acquainted with the nursery 
rhyme, I at once associated my spotted 
friend in the dairy window. 

The shop undertook also to provide 
fresh eggs every morning, laid in fulfil- 
ment of a previous contract by some 
responsible hens in the country. Within 
two doors of us was a baker's, a little 
way down the street a butcher’s, and at 
the corner was a natty tavern, which had 
a large private connection in the neigh- 
bourhood, but did little as a public 
house. So that our wants were sup- 
plied within a limited radius. 

“* Man wants but little here below,” 
said Nurse Davis, “but he likes to 
have that little good and within reach.” 

Of my mother I have no recollection 
whatever. She died, as I have said, 
when I was about two years old. A son 
passes through the best part of his life- 
time before he can estimate all that he 
has lost by his mother’s death. I have 
often stood before her picture, and won- 
dered what I should have been, had she 
lived. It is a sweet gentle countenance. 
It has always affected me deeply, as 
though I were looking on a face lighted 
by a dying smile. 

Perhaps I judge in this case by the 
event, but I have, since, seen portraits of 
living people, which have impressed me 
as strongly with the same mournful pre- 
sentiment. I fancy I can trace this 
kind of superstition, in its origin, to 
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Nurse Davis, the kindest soul in the 
world, and very fond of my mother, 
though she had only entered her service 
on her marriage. 

Not long after my poor mother’s de- 
cease, my father went to India on some 
business matters, and I was left to the 
care of Grandmammas Pritchard and 
Colvin, who, with my aunts Susan 
and Van Clym, and my uncles Charles 
Van Clym and Herbert Pritchard, 
formed a sort of board of directors, 
“with power to add to their number,” 
for my benefit. This was but a very 
nominal affair, resulting in a formal 
visit once a week to Grandmamma 
Pritchard’s ; and, on the first Sunday 
in the month, a dinner, at one o’clock, 
at my other grandmother’s, and, on the 
second Sunday, an afternoon, including 
tea, at Aunt Clym’s (my father’s sister), 
which was—as it tinished up with 
prayers in the evening;.and a sermon— 
quite a religious solemnity. 

Practically, Mrs. Davis, my nurse, 
was my guardian. With her I was 
always happy, generally having my own 
way in every respect, and becoming 
remarkably obstreperous when thwarted 
in the slightest degree. Still, there we 
were alone in our lodgings, now and 
then undergoing a visit of inspection 
from one of the above-mentioned 
directors. 

After; Nurse Davis I was much 
attached to my grandmother Mrs. Prit- 
chard, and my aunt Susan, for whom, 
at an early age, I entertained so strong 
an affection, that I could not endure the 
notion of her marrying anybody except 
myself ; and I remember having been 
very jealous of a gentleman to whom I 
heard she was engaged. I rather fancy 
now that I wouldn’t shake hands with 
him (I was between five and six at this 
time), and ultimately, when he laughed 
at me, for something or other, in the 
back drawing-room, attempting a violent 
attack on his legs, which was the only 
part of him I could conveniently get at 
with any chance of success. 

Among these relations, my body, so to 
speak, was distributed. Each chose a 
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portion, and stuck to it. For example, 
my Pritchard Grandmamma, represent- 
ing my interests on the maternal side, 
looked after my head, generally; her 
strong points being my ears and teeth. 
Of the latter she had a magnificent set 
herself, white and regular, which she 
used to exhibit to me as a shining 
example for my imitation. It was the 
only pleasant way that ever occurred 
to me of “showing one’s teeth.” My 
Colvin Grandmamma, on the paternal 
side, inspected my nails before allowing 
me to quit her on my monthly visit. 
My Aunt Susan (maternal interest again) 
looked after my exterior as to dress, 
with the exception of my boots, about 
which my Uncle Herbert Pritchard, 
—who spent his time, it appeared to 
me, in lying on the sofa with his 
legs up—was very particular, taking a 
considerable pride in showing me the 
size and shape of his own fvot. As 
for my interior, not physically but 
morally speaking, that, as far as it was 
looked after at all, fell to the lot of my 
Aunt Clym, who ruled her own family, 
and Uncle Van Clym, with a severity 
that caused her husband to regard her 
with the greatest possible respect. 

Uncle Van Clym was a Dutchman, 
not a double-Dutchman—being, in fact, 
only half a one, the other half having 
been, long ago, naturalized as British. 
He was a flabby, colourless man, of 
whom there wasn’t much left over, after 
measuring five feet eight. He had a 
quick, short laugh and a high-toned 
voice with a snuffle init. On the whole, 
he resembled what an unappreciative 
mind might suppose to be the appear- 
ance of a light-haired oyster, and recent 
theorists would have marked him out 
as the perfection of a superiorly gifted 
mollusc. 

I usually found him on the doorstep 
of his own house—I don’t know why— 
but he always seemed to be either going 
out or coming in. Here he stopped, 
perched like a sparrow, and econo- 
mized his power of vision by using only 
one eye at a time, the other being, for 
the nonce, screwed up. 


“ Hallo!” he’d exclaim on seeing me, 
—he was always being taken by surprise, 
and when he had recovered himself, 
he’d laugh (always with the snuffles), as 
if at the most humorous thing in the 
world, no matter what it was. 

“Hallo! He-he-he! Come to dine 
wiz my wife—he-he-he—see your aunt 
an’ your couzans, hey?”—and then 
off he’d go, with another snuffle and a 
chuckle, which somewhat disconcerted 
Nurse Davis, though she liked Uncle 
Van; chiefly, because he seemed to be 
fond of me, which was certainly more 
than my aunt was. 

“ Com in ten,” he’d say—ten standing 
for “then” in his imperfect English, 
“Com in ten—he-he-he—an’ zee ‘ow 
de noisy ones are all—he-he-he!” So 
saying, we’d enter together, when I’d 
be boisterously weleomed by my three 
cousins, until checked by the spectre- 
like apparition of Aunt Clym, who was 
one clear inch anda half above Uncle 
Van’s head, and represented, in a general 
way, height without breadth. 

Aunt Clym was of a serious turn, and 
used to read prayers, and sermons, to the 
household on Sunday evenings. Uncle 
Van generally scandalized my aunt 
horribly by snoring so convulsively, that 
it seemed as if nothing short of a fit 
could relieve him. His head would 
drop forward, jerkily, until his chin 
touched his second shirt button, when 
he’d suddenly start um as though 
awakened by a violent blow, and stare 
about, wildly, for a few seconds, appa- 
rently in search of an invisibie assailant. 
Becoming more collected, he’d appear 
surprised at finding himself where he 
was; and after frowning at any one of 
the children who might be exhibiting 
signs of restlessness, he’d let his head 
droop gradually, and again allow himself 
to glide down the bank into the placid 
waters of oblivion. Once, awaking 
suddenly, he jumped up and said, as 
he shook himself together, ‘ Hullo! 
hey? he-he—he! Very good, let’s join 
the ladies”—being under the impression 
that he had just been listening to a racy 
after-dinner story, instead of sleeping 
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through some prosaic discourses on the 
prophecies. I got on my legs, too, with 
the idea of following my uncle. Aunt 
Clym glanced at him, but, with great 
Christian forbearance, said nothing to 
him . . . before the servants. No one 
except Aunt Clym troubled me about 
religion, and” what I could learn of it, 
through fer, did not favourably im- 
press me, . 

Nurse Davis sometimes took me to 
church on a Sunday afternoon, but I 
always considered it a tedious affair, and 
in hot summer weather I opposed it, 
strenuously, and successfully. 

While upon this subject of first 
religious impressions, so important in 
after-life, the only instance, in my own 
case, that I can call to mind, is, that 
one afternoon, I went with my nurse 
and her nieces (whom I will not name 
here, as they will appear in their proper 
places in this history) to hear some 
friend of theirs accompany their eldest 
sister on the organ, during a service 
in a chapel somewhere in the city,—I 
fancy, belonging to the Catholics. Some- 
how I managed to stray, and found my- 
self quietly walking down the centre, 
between two rows of pews, and with my 
back to all the lights and incense, which 
I ignored entirely, and of which, strange 
to say now, contrary to what would be 
expected, I have but the dimmest recol- 
lection. No; what struck me then was 
the earnest look of all the people. I 
was meeting their faces, but their eyes 
were fixed on something far away 
beyond me, and no one heeded me as 
I walked on. It was so different to 
the weary demeanour I had seen in 
similar congregations on my Sunday 
visits, that I felt inclined to stop at one 
of the pew doors, and request an expla- 
nation from the kneeling people within. 
Nurse Davis, however, had fortunately 
caught sight of me from her elevated 
position in the organ-loft, and, coming 
down, seized me, and bore me away 
somewhat hastily. Whatever I did I 
was not to mention this episode to my 
Aunt Clym, and this charge, as I was 
not fond of talking to her on any sub- 


ject at all, I had very little difficulty in 
observing. 

Indeed, on the whole, I was becoming 
reticent as to my usual occupations, 
which, though very much to my fancy, 
were, I felt, not suited to the tastes of 
my relatives. Aunt Susan was the only 
person to whom I ever talked on the sub- 
ject. I took her into my confidence over a 
box of bricks, and told her a good deal, 
though not everything, about my nurse’s 
relations who lived in lodgings out of 
Soho Square, and to whom, being thrown 
among them to a great extent, 1 was 
really attached. 

They were poor people, that I knew ; 
but they were very kind, and I infinitely 
preferred a dinner and tea there, where 
I was made much of, as we!l on account 
of my superior position as for Nurse 
Davis’ sake, to the sulemn dinners with 
either of my grandmammas, or the 
family-table at Aunt Clym’s, where the 
children, my cousins, stared, or made 
faces at me, and where I eoulan’t get 
enough to eat. Besides, after dinner I 
was always forced to fight one of my 
cousins, and if I thrashed him I was 
complained of to Aunt Clym, and 
punished ; and if I didn’t, I was set 
upon by the united family, and treated 
most unmercifully. I disliked the 
Clyms, and have never got over it. 

But my reception at the Verneys was 
a very different affair. JI was never 
welcomed but with a speech from Mr. 
Verney, who, though in the prime of 
life, was an old actor, a profession in 
which he had been reared. 

“You like my cousin Mr. Verney, 
don’t you?” Nurse Davis asked me, 
after meeting him in the street for the 
first time, when he had, in most eloquent 
phrases, invited us to join them at their 
early repast. But from his manner 
it struck me, that, though he used such 
fine words as I had never before heard, 
and which caused me to stand and gape 
at him in admiration and amazement— 
whereat Mr. Verney, finding an appre- 
ciative audience, was highly gratitied—I 
say, in spite of his high-flown words, I 
fancied that he didn’t mean us to accept 
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in earnest ; and experience has since 
proved that he must have felt a little 
uncomfortable at the prospect of two 
good appetites being suddenly added to 
the number about his table, for which 
his little daughter, a bit of a child less 
than myself, was now carrying home 
some delicacies, |from the i-la-mode 
beef-shop, in a piece of old news- 
paper. 

Mr. Verney had a clear complexion, 
an aquiline nose, light-brown hair, show- 
ing signs of coming baldness, faded-blue 
eyes, of a vague and undecided character, 
and which were, I subsequently noticed, 
occasionally a trifle hazy, the effect per- 
haps of too much suppressed emotion. 
He wore turndown collars exposing his 
throat, and was closely shaven. With 
his invariably well-brushed hat very 
much on one side, and a chirrupy stereo- 
typed smile on his otherwise peculiarly 
inexpressive lips, he would have admi- 
rably succeeded in imposing himself upon 
the public as the most knowing, most 
Don Juanish, most reckless Lothario, and 
the gayest dog in existence, if every- 
body hadn’t seen at a glance how 
thoroughly artificial was such an as- 
sumption, which never for one moment 
really concealed, except from himself, 
the hard-working professional man, for 
whom, and to whose family, the stage 
had no poetry to be equalled by the 
material fact of a certain “ treasury” 
on Saturday. 

“T like him very much, Nurse,” I 
replied to her question. I daresay it 
wasn’t strictly true, but I felt intuitively 
that my appreciation would please her. 
And it did. 

“What is his name?” I presently 
asked. 

‘“* Well,” said Nurse Davis, with some 
degree of hesitation, “he calls himself 
Charles Mortimer Verney. But his real 
name is William.” 

“‘Then,” I naturally inquired, ‘‘ why 
not call him William ?” 

“Because people who begin with 
William end with Bill for short: and 
he doesn’t like it. Those who know him 
always call him ‘Charles Mortimer.’ 


And once,” she added rather reflectively, 
“he called himself Montgomery.” 
“ It’s a long word Mont—gum 

I was not good at spelling in those 
days, though, as my nurse informed my 
father on his return, “I had a great 
taste for it ;” and having decided that 
the second syllable of Montgomery was 
“gum,” I got as far as that, and appro- 
priately stuck there, 

I subsequently discovered that Nurse 
Davis was inclined to take Mr. Verney 
at his own valuation,—an inclination 
which was, to a certain extent, shared by 
his wife and family. It pleased them 
all very much, and really, instead of 
doing any harm, it diffused a kind of 
halo of romance about their humble 
home, of which he was the centre, which 
not all the hard knocks of a plain matter- 
of-fact, workaday world was able to 
dispel. 

lt was on the occasion of this conver- 
sation with Nurse Davis that an idea 
suddenly occurred to me. 

“There was a little girl with Mr. 
Verney,” I remarked. 

“That, dear, was my niece, little 
Julie.” 

“T like her,” I observed decisively. 

“We will go and see them one day.” 

“And have dinner there?” I sug- 
gested, 

My practical experience of visiting 
up to this time had always included 
dinner. Wherever I had been taken 
to call, and my round of visits was, 
as I have before mentioned, limited, 
there I dined. Nurse Davis acquiesced 
in this arrangement, which she seemed 
to think would be highly pleasing to 
her relatives, though she cautioned me 
against mentioning the subject to mine. 
So when I dined with my Aunt Susan, at 
Grandmamma Pritchard’s, I refrained 
from speaking about my new acquaint- 
ances, and, indeed, a box of bricks and 
a caricature book so engrossed my atten- 
tion, that Mr. Verney and his little girl 
entirely slipped out of my memory. 

On going home that evening, I in- 
sisted upon stopping Nurse Davis at a 
toyshop in order to invest a part of the 
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new, bright half-crown which Grand- 
mamma Pritchard had given me (in 
addition to a box of tooth-powder and 
a brush te lay it on with), in the pur- 
chase of a small cavalry sword, price 
sixpence, for myself, and an elegant 
gold watch, price fourpence, with a real 
key, which would set the hands at any 
hour you liked. This was, I said, for 
little Julie. I remember it, not only as 
the first present I ever made, but as 
marking what I may fairly call, on look- 
ing back, the starting-point in my time. 
[ stayed awake that evening longer 
than usual, conversing about the mor- 
row’s visit with my nurse, who was 
sitting at a small table near my bed. 
I slept with the cavalry sword by my 
side, and the watch under my pillow. 


CHAPTER II. 
PRESENTED AT COURT. 


Tue day of the dinner-party at Mr. 
Verney’s turned out to be little Julie’s 
birthday, so that purchasing my present 
had been a perfect inspiration. Nurse 
Davis remembered it in the morning, and 
bought for her a little silver thimble, 
and a case for needles and cotton. Little 
Julie had completed her fifth year, and 
was such a mite, that, on our being 
placed back to back, it was discovered, 
that though I was only a year older, I 
had the advantage of her by two years 
in height, and indeed was nearly as tall 
as her elder sister Carlotta Lucille. 

Mr. Verney at this time lived in 
the retired neighbourhood of Frampton 
Court, Soho. Three symmetrical iron 
posts, looking exactly like three small 
cannons growing out of the ground, each 
with a cannon-ball sticking in its mouth, 
guarded the entrances at both ends of 
Frampton Court. They were not wide 
enough apart to allow of a boy, with 
anything like long Jegs, attempting the 
popular gymnastic exercise of “overing” 
them. Hence, the court, being pro- 
tected from these rougher spirits, offered 
itself as a suitable playground for the 
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girls out of school hours, and for such 
boys as might be contented to play at 
marbles in the four corners, where they 
could enjoy their amusement without 
danger to the upper panes of the kitchen 
windows, which were on a line with the 
ankles. The pavement of this court 
was so clean as to be like a sort of 
irregular chess-board, with nothing but 
white squares in it, marked out with 
very black lines. How it was kept in 
this state is a perfect marvel to me now. 
There was a lamp in the centre, which 
acted as an immovable sentry, in a queer 
sort of helmet with a round knob at the 
top, and with one eye that lighted up 
with intelligence at night, and, looking 
four ways at once, kept ward and watch 
over the sleeping denizens of Frampton 
Court. I don’t know who Frampton 
was, whether the builder, proprietor, or 
architect of the court. But the central 
lamp-post was a really brilliant idea. 
The arrival of the lamplighter in the 
winter-time was quite the event of the 
day, except perhaps the appearance of the 
muffin-man. One represented necessity, 
the other luxury, and they were on excel- 
lent terms with one another. Having 
seen many courts in my time, I assert 
that Frampton’s Court could (in a sport- 
ing way) give all others a mile in any 
direction, and beat them easily. As to 
the courts of the Temple, they’re none of 
them to be compared with Frampton’s 
as it was, and as, probably, Frampton 
designed it. And I'll be bound that 
there was more honesty and true charity 
in Frampton’s than in most other courts, 
whether legal or regal. King Frampton, 
if alive then, might have been proud of 
his subjects ; and if he wasn’t alive, he 
might have come out with the ghosts at 
midnight, and have been perfectly satis- 
fied with this part of his property at all 
events, There were flowers and birds 
in many of the windows, and at the side 
of every front door were several little 
bright bell-handles, with, in most cases, 
small brass plates, underneath each bell, 
indicating whom a pull would summon. 

We pulled, or rather Nurse Davis 
pulled, at Mr. Verney’s knob; and when 
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the knob had come out and gone back 
again, Mr. Verney’s head imitated its 
example, and having come out, rapidly, 
from the first-floor window, to see who 
it was, went back again satisfied. 

Then Mr. Verney descended in his 
shirt-sleeves, bade us welcome in the pas- 
sage, and congratulated me on my being 
presented at court (Frampton’s), for the 
first time. 

I was not, I remember, so struck 
with the difference between Mr. Ver- 
ney’s apartments and the houses of 
my relatives, as, perhaps, I should have 
been, had not we two—that is, I 
mean, my nurse and I—been accus- 
tomed to lodgings, which, though in a 
better situation, and of a more aristo- 
cratic character (this distinction I did 
notice), were but very little, if at all, 
larger than those old and exceedingly 
well-proportioned rooms in Frampton 
Court. The floors were of stained 
wood, and the walls were panelled. 
There was something of a Caroline 
character about the carvings on the old 
mantelpiece ; but whatever was on or 
about the mantelpiece did not interest 
any of us half so much as what was 
being prepared, in a gigantic saucepan, 
on the fire. Mrs. Verney, with a red 
shaw] crossed in front over her shoulders 
and pinned down at the back, was busy 
between this and the table, where her 
daughter, the eldest, a handsome girl of 
sixteen or more (but her age has always 
been a secret), was arranging some 
flowers in small tumblers of water, 
and occasionally giving a few slight 
finishing touches to the knives and 
forks. 

In two minutes we were at home and 
perfectly at our ease. I was seated in 
state on a wooden chair, which Mrs. 
Verney having carefully wiped for me 
with her apron, placed by the piano, a 
piece of furniture which caused me to 
make my first observation to Nurse 
Davis, to the effect that “We hadn’t 
a piano at home.” This easily led Mr. 
Verney—who never, I subsequently 
found, lost any opportunity of hearing 
himself talk—into giving us a speech 


about this piano, embellished with as 
many brilliant figures of rhetoric, and 
original and striking similes, as occurred 
to him during its delivery. In these 
ornamentations he considered himself 
pre-eminent ; and finding that in me he 
had obtained a ready and delighted 
listener, he skilfully used the piano by 
way of a step on to his oratorical plat- 
form, where being once fairly planted, 
he entered into such details of the 
family annals, as he considered most 
interesting to his audience. 

“ A piano,” said Mr. Verney, standing 
by the window still in his shirt-sleeves, 
for which dishabille he had apologized 
to us, stating that in summer-time, when 
a room, on such an occasion as this, was 
used both as kitchen and drawing-room, 
it became a trifle hot: “A piano, 
you must know, my dear Jane’”—this 
meant Nurse, and I was really quite 
surprised at his familiarity, and not a 
little jealous, especially when he sub- 
sequently kissed her, which startled me 
as a tremendous liberty—‘“ a piano, you 
must know, is with us—not with some 
people, I grant you,”’—this he put 
pointedly at me, as if I had objected ; 
“a piano,” he resumed, “is with us not 
the corollary of luxury and unexampled 
splendour, as beheld in the mansions of 
the wealthy, where, it may be, igno- 
rance of the divine art is their most 
unblissful state ; but it is with us, here 
in our humble abode, a matter of sheer, 
clear, and absolute necessity.” 

After this preface, with which he 
himself was mightily taken, he found 
that his pipe required some attention. 
Now whether it was for this purpose, 
or whether to make mental notes of his 
recent phrases, and so stereotype them 
for future use, I have not been able to 
determine. Be the motive what it 
might, the result was a pause in his 
address. 

“‘ Now then, dear,” said Mrs. Verney 
in an undertone to her daughter, “get 
some more forks and knives ready, and 
you can finish the flowers afterwards.” 
The young lady left the room for a few 
minutes, 
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“T suppose,” said Mrs. Verney, look- 
ing in under the lid of the saucepan 
and shutting it down again, as if afraid 
of something jumping out ; “I suppose 
you hardly knew Sally again ?” 

Nurse Davis was about to reply, when 
Mr. Verney said gravely— 

“ Letitia !” 

‘Well, Charles?” answered his wife, 
whom he addressed. 

“I wish you would not call our eldest 
girl. Sally. She is Beatrice Sarah.” 
Mrs. Verney sniffed, and saying some- 
thing, quite in an undertone, about its 
being‘ all “ stuff-a-nonsense,” continued 
her employment. 

Nurse Davis replied— 

“Beatrice Sarah! Well, I really 
should not have known her again. It’s 
some time since I’ve seen her.” 

She was a handsome girl, with fair 
hair and a decidedly aristocratic face. 
It was a refinement on her father’s. 

“Well,” said Mr. Yerney, “we sel- 
dom see her. But, as I was observing, 
the piano, which has charms to soothe 
the savage breast, and whose tones thrill 
through you like the soft caresses of a 
mellittuously gifted woman,”—this was 
such a happy expression, and pleased 
Mr. Verney so highly, that he repeated 
it, looking round upon us with a beam- 
ing smile, while Mrs. Verney threw up 
her hands in admiration, and controlled 
her feelings with a sniff. 

“The piano, I say,” he continued, 
“is a necessity to us, as both Carlotta 
Lucille, and Julie Lucrezia, are getting 
on beautifully. ‘They'll do great things 
one of these days, in some line ; but, at 
present, I am not certain in what.” 

“ How is it you so seldom see Sal— 
I mean Beatrice Sarah?” asked my 
nurse. 

“She is studying with the eminent 
Mons. Nemorin.” 

“ Lor, indeed!” exclaimed my nurse 
reverentially, though, as I subsequently 
ascertained, she had no notion who this 
distinguished foreigner might be. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Verney, while 
the subject of their conversation was 
assisting her mother in various ways ; 





“’tis very odd that Beatrice Sarah 
should have shown an early and un- 
disguised sympathy with—and, I may 
fairly add, has absolutely developed a 
genius for—the operatic line.” 

“Why?” asked Nurse Davis. 

“Because I had destined her for the 
stage. She was called Beatrice after 
Shakespeare’s splendid character. I 
played Benedick to her mother’s Bea- 
trice just before the event took place— 
she was born at Slocum in Shropshire, 
when we were on that circuit; and she 
was named Sarah after the great Mrs. 
Siddons.” 

“Tt’s a good thing to have a god- 
mother who can do something for her,” 
observed my nurse, simply. 

Mr. Verney explained— 

“T called her after Sarah Siddons ; 
but Sarah Siddons not being in the land 
of the living at the time, was unable 
to preside over the educational studies 
of my child—a loss which no one could 
appreciate more deeply than one who, 
like myself, is thoroughly imbued with 
the artistic spirit” —here he waved his 
hand, as dismissing that part of the his- 
tory. ‘ As Beatrice grows up, she takes 
to music, and having an engagement at 
the Opera, I managed to hire a piano, 
and get her such instruction as lay 
within my means.” 

“At the Opera!” said Nurse Davis, 
evidently astonished ; “‘ why, that’s sing- 
ing, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,” answered Mr. Verney ; “ the 
muse of singing ”"—he was evidently not 
very clear on this subject—‘“is the 
goddess whom she is at present wor- 
shipping.” 

“ And do you sing, Charles?” asked 
Nurse Davis. 

At this there was a general laugh, in 
which I joined, entirely out of polite- 
ness, whereat they all laughed still more, 
and Mrs. Verney declared that “ that 
was a good ’un,” meaning, I suppose, 
what her cousin had just said. 

Mr. Verney did not join in the merri- 
ment. On the contrary, he didn’t seem 
to relish it, and, indeed, looked so cross, 
that I instinctively came over from the 
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jocose side, though we were four to one, 
and took his view of the question. 

“As it happens,” he said, severely, 
“T am not singing, Letitia,’—he ad- 
dressed himself pointedly to his wife, as 
much as to intimate that he would now 
make an example of the chief of this 
conspiracy to laugh him down—“ be- 
cause Pacini”—here he mentioned a 
celebrated name in the musical world— 
“because Pacini said, ‘Verney, you 
must come and help me; Verney, I 
can’t do without you:’ and so all the 
artists said too ; otherwise 

“Otherwise you’d ha’ been at them 
concerts at night, and Freemasonries, 
and Caves of ’Armony—I know ’em,” 
says Mrs. Verney, with a wink at her 
cousin Jane. 

“‘T had a first-rate offer, Letitia, as 
you are very well aware,” said Mr. 
Verney, warmly. 

“Yes, Father,” interposed Beatrice 
Sarah, “and you would have been 
equal to Mario, if you’d only had the 
chance.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Verney, much 
mollified, and in a deprecatory tone, 
“not equal to Mario, that would be too 
much ; but if I'd had your advantages 
and your “ 

“Here’s your coat, Father,” said 
Beatrice, insisting upon helping him 
on with it, “and Lottie and Ju will 
be here in another minute.” 

It was as if she’d uttered an incanta- 
tion, for in walked Miss Lottie, dressed 
in the smartest possible style—in fact, 
before, or since, I have never seen so 
smart a child—and carrying under her 
arm a soup-tureen, and three plates. 

“What has the child got?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Verney. 

“ T bought ’em, Mother, coming along, 
for the soup. Some of the pupils made 
me presents of money; and I saved 
them up, and bought these for Julie’s 
birthday.” 

How we straightway admired them ! 
how we went into ecstasies over them ! 
how I begged Nurse Davis to remark 
that Grandmamma Pritchard had exactly 
the same sort of things; and how I kept 
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falling in love, first with Beatrice, and 
then with Carlotta ! 

“Ned’s gone to fetch Ju,” said 
Carlotta; “she’s at rehearsal, and he'll 
bring her back, as [ didn’t want her to 
see these things till she came.” 

“Carlotta is fulfilling ker destiny, I 
believe,” said Mr. Verney, with pride. 
“T called her after Carlotta Grisi, the 
celebrated dancer, whose step combined 
the grace of a Terpsichore with the 
fairy-like lightness of a Titania, and the 
skill of a rare artist with the piquant 
playfulness of a kitten. Carlotta Grisi 
painted, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion,”—here, as I fancied, he seemed to 
wish for my assent before continuing ; I 
nodded my approbation, and he went 
on—* she painted with her toes.” 

This was so neat a description that he, 
as usual, smacked his lips, and stopped 
to make a mental note of it. Having 
registered it silently for further use, he 
resumed— 

“ At this present moment Carlotta is 
apprenticed to the celebrated Madame 
Glissande, whom she assists in Calis- 
thenics "—this was a beautiful word for 
him, and for the family generally,—“ in 
Calisthenics, and dancing. ‘They are all 
making their money.” 

“Yes,” sniffed Mrs. Verney, remov- 
ing her apron and tidying herself 
generally, as she said with brusque good 
humour, “ No lazybones here. All got 
to work hard. We ain’t born with no 
silver spoons in our mouths, like some 
folks.” 

I fancied that there was somehow a 
covert allusion to me in this remark ; 
and I determined to question my nurse 
afterwards on such a curious subject. 

They all did work, too, with a will. 
Bread was cut in good stout slices, 
plates were put down to keep hot, 
glasses were put out to get dry, knives 
and forks came rattling on to the table 
in a heap, to be duly apportioned ; and, 
finally, an assortment of spoons of 
various shapes and sizes, pervaded gene- 
rally bya bluish hue, suggestive of having 
been engaged, for many years, in active 
tea-service. But everything as clean and 
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homely as the most domesticated old 
maid could possibly have desired. 
“ Homely” exactly describes the Ver- 
neys’ apartments in Frampton’s Court. 

The appearance of the spoons caused 
me to recur to the mention of the silver 
one supposed to have been found in 
some unfortunate (as it appeared to me) 
baby’s mouth. I informed Mr. Verney, 
in return for his previous confidences, 
that J was possessed of a silver spoon 
in a leather case lined with blue. That 
here it lay in company with a dull silver 
knife, intended for fruit, and an effemi- 
nate-looking fork, made, I believed, to 
assist the knife should the fruit prove too 
much for it, and offer resistance. Further, 
I appealed to Nurse Davis as to the 
existence of a silver mug, out of which 
I said ‘‘ when I was younger, I used to 
drink at dinner ;” but I would have him 
to know, that “I had grown out of that 
now.” 

I suppose at this age I must have 
been very old-fashioned ; indeed, I re- 
member my nurse applying this epithet 
to me. And this old-fashionedness 
seems to have strengthened my memory 
for events, apparently trifling, of my 
very earliest years. Of course I do not 
pretend to recount dialogues verbatim, 
but my recollection of their purport and 
tone is unclouded, while from the more 
intimate knowledge I have since acquired 
of the speakers’ characters and peculiari- 
ties, I am able, without distorting the 
truth, or doing them injustice, to paint 
the portraits of those “of my time,” in 
their true colours. 

And here, once for all, it may be well 
to state, clearly, that where I myself re- 
late events which I could not have wit- 
nessed, I have subsequently learnt the 
precise account of whatever took place 
on such occasions, of which the reader 
will meet instances in the course of this 
narrative; or, failing the evidence of 
eye-witnesses, I have ventured to infer 
words and actions, from motives, which 
were only known to me after the event. 

But to return to our birthday party 
at the Verneys’. 

All the information (whereof, I need 
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hardly say, the foregoing explanatory 
digression formed no part) concerning 
such articles of family plate as had for 
me a personal and peculiar interest, I 
bestowed on Mr. Verney, who, smiling 
upon me benignly, hoped that I would 
not, on this occasion, object to the use 
of the ordinary, but serviceable, ware 
of Sheffield, and such metal as his poor 
table could afford in lieu of “metal 
more attractive,” by which I supposed 
him to mean the plate above-mentioned. 

* You will partake with us,” he said, 
waving his right hand after the fashion 
of an old beau about to take his pinch 
of snuff, “of the succulent portions of 
the meat in a fluid shape, the nutritious 
joint, and a dumpling whose interior 
shall be redolent of Pomona, and whose 
exterior shall glisten like the virgin 
snow.” 

“Redolent of what?” asked Mrs. 
Verney. 

“Of Pomona,” returned Mr. Verney, 
with the air of a man defying contra- 
diction. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Verney, with a sniff 
and a laugh, “I thought you said po- 
matum, and I was a-goin’ to say ‘ 

Mr. Verney showed himself so su- 
premely contemptuous of the idea that 
by any possibility he could have, for one 
moment, mistaken pomatum for Pomona, 
that, for some seconds, he could scarcely 
speak. I broke the silence by piping 
out deferentially,— 

“If you please, who was Pomony ?” 

** Pomona, my good young sir,” replied 
Mr. Verney, condescending to my igno- 
rance, “Pomona was the Goddess of 
Apples.” 

From that day to this, I never see a 
dumpling—and how seldom does one 
see a genuine dumpling—without think- 
ing of Pomona. Before, however, we 
could further investigate this important 
subject, little Julie—her name in full 
was Julie Lucrezia, in honour of Madame 
Grisi, in whose footsteps Mr. Verney 
had destined her to follow—little Julie 
had arrived, in her brother’s care. 

She was the loveliest little child, with 
the brightest grey eyes, and the darkest 
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possible hair. If Beatrice Sarah, the 
eldest, was a perfect blonde, as she was, 
Julie—this little mite of a Julie—was 
a perfect brunette. Carlotta came be- 
tween the two with her brilliant com- 
plexion, her violet eyes, and brown hair. 
Julie was such a mite, that L have 
known people seeing her in the street 
staggering behind a paper parcel, stop 
her to give her a threepenny bit, out of 
sheer pity for her being so small. 

This very day she came in joyously 
with a sixpence, presented to her, she 
said gaspingly, by ‘“‘ Madame—at—the 
—theatre,” where she was playing in a 
ball-room scene the distinguished part 
of the Guest-in-perspective, in which 
character she had (poor little trot!) to 
walk a minuet de la cour with another 
guest-in-perspective of her own size ; the 
real guests, full stature, and out of per- 
spective, being in front near the audi- 
ence ; but so vast was the saloon in the 
King’s palace (where the féte was given) 
supposed to be, that to the spectators the 
nearest guest would be six-foot-one, while 
the most remote, up a set of handsomely- 
carpeted steps, would be one-foot-six. As 
for Charles Edmund—-so called after the 
distinguished Kean, and Kemble—he 
had no turn for the stage, and, having 
enlisted in the railway service, was now 
what I believe is called a “Greaser” at 
the Great Western ; whence he returned 
home generally uncommonly dirty, and, 
so to speak, slippery, until he had bur- 
nished himself with soap and a hard 
towel. After this operation he came out 
a trifle streaky, perhaps, but with 
nothing about him to be cavilled at, 
except his hands, whose condition he 
had always to defend to his father and 
sisters, while his mother, who said she 
knew what grubby work was, and 
shared his failure in this respect, stood 
up for him, and told him “never to 
mind.” 

On this occasion, he had taken im- 
mense trouble with himself, and was as 
clean as a railway whistle. But, unfortu- 
nately, the extra stickiness of his hair 
and the full flavour of its scent might 
have suggested the idea, that, in a fit of 
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absence, he had mistaken his head for 
his wheel, and had used the company’s 
grease with considerable liberality. 

He was so bumpy and awkward by the 
side of such bright creatures as his sis- 
ters, that I was not sorry to see him sent 
out for the beer, carrying two jugs, 
“which,” Mrs. Verney explained to me, 
“makes it come exactly one halfpenny 
cheaper.” It was a very merry dinner. 
The soup was excellent—that’s all I 
know about it. We had a quarter of a 
leg of mutton, that being, Mrs. Verney 
told her cousin, “half of the half as 
they had had—half to boil and half to 
roast,” and so we had the roast. There 
were potatoes, and bread and cheese, 
and Pomona’s dumplings, which we 
finished entirely, and which, by way 
of retributive justice, entirely finished 
us. 

Then Charles Edmund went out and 
returned with something in a bottle, 
about which there was a good deal of 
joking between Mr. and Mrs. Verney 
and Nurse Davis. Then Nurse produced 
some oranges which we had bought 
coming along. Then Mr. Verney, with 
much unction, proposed Julie’s health, 
and we all drank it, whereupon Mr. 
Verney considerately returned thanks 
in a sympathetic manner. Some of us 
cried, and I am sure Mr. Verney did. 
Then came tea and bread and butter, and 
we made merry again. Then the lamp 
of King Frampton’s court was lighted, 
and the shades drew in around us. Our 
little Julie, who was wearing my present 
of the watch, took a chair by me, and 
gave me a kiss for it, and so we sat 
together while Mrs. Verney dozed, and 
Mr. Verney smoked, and Miss Beatrice 
Sarah sang and played; and then Car- 
lotta Lucrezia played and did not.sing ; 
and the lanky Charles Edmund (called 
Ned by his sisters) did something with a 
chorus to it, which he sang by himself ; 
and then they tried something together, 
and then the kettle was in requisition 
—not for tea this time, though, for the 
bottle reappeared, and spoons and sugar 
were brought out. Then, what with 
the heat and the excitement, I tumbled 
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off to sleep on the old horsehair sofa, 
my arm round little Julie’s neck, and 
hers round mine. 

And so we slumbered, loving each 
other very much, and, in our blissful 
ignorance of all misery and evil to 
come, very, very happy. 


CHAPTER III. 
MY PLAYTIME COMES TO AN END, 


Arrer the memorable day recorded in 
the previous chapter, I became a con- 
stant visitor at Frampton’s Court, and 
acquired a considerable amount of know- 
ledge in theatrical matters. Whether 
my time up to eight years old might 
have been more profitably spent is 
scarcely an important question for me 
now ; but of one thing I am certain, that 
no sort of education, however picked 
up, is to be despised. Skelt’s books of 
plays, adapted to the same ingenious per- 
son’s ‘‘ Scenes and Characters,” in “ Blue 
Beard,” “Der Freischutz,” and, of course, 
“The Miller and his Men,” formed my 
first library, and of these, with my little 
stage, oil-lamps, and blue and red fire, I 
was never weary. I was manager of a 
theatre where there were neither heart- 
burnings nor jealousies, a theatre whose 
expenses might be estimated at two- 
pence per night laid out in coloured 
flames and oil, and which, though it 
never reimbursed the proprietor for the 
first outlay—herein resembling some 
other larger theatrical establishments 
that I have since known—gave the 
greatest satisfaction to everybody, both 
before and behind the curtain. 

Our landlady, Mrs. Gander, of the 
Dairy, and her bouncing daughter Polly, 
who at sixteen looked as if she’d been 
brought up on the richest butter and 
most nourishing cream, were always 
ready of an evening to take their seats, 
in the back parlour behind the shop, 
and witness a performance of a thrilling 
melodrama. Somehow we were a little 
continental in our habits as regards 
amusements, and I am bound to record 


that our great night was invariably on 
Sunday, when Carlotta Lucille would 
bring little Julie to spend the day and 
be fetched by Charles Edmund, who, I 
fancy, had formed an attachment for 
Polly Gander, as he always took care 
to sit next her during the performance, 
and, also, at the early supper which ter- 
minated the entertainment. 

Lottie had rather an offhand and 
supercilious way of interfering with the 
management, which, though she was my 
senior, I really could scarcely brook ; but 
she was kept in check by little Julie, to 
whose opinion on stage effect her elder 
sister, being chiefly learned in the calis- 
thenics and dancing, would generally 
defer. But little Julie at that age com- 
manded the entire family, with the ex- 
ception of the eldest girl, the protégée 
of Monsieur Némorin, who was always 
spoken of by her father as a real genius 
if ever there was one. As I paid return 
visits to the Verneys, I soon got myself 
mixed up with their domestic economy, 
and would often accompany Julie to the 
butcher’s, where we purchased two or 
three pounds of “ pieces”—which were 
the bits chopped off from the joints 
sold to richer customers—and thence 
we would go to the greengrocer’s, where 
we usually bought three pounds of 
potatoes, which I insisted, in a polite 
and gentlemanly manner, on carrying 
for her; and thus weighted, we would 
trudge back again to Frampton’s Court as 
pleased as in later days I have seen chil- 
dren coming out of Messrs. Shuger and 
Spyce’s, at Christmas-time, with ruinous 
bags of biliousness in their hands. How 
pleased the family physician must be 
with the last-named spectacle. If Messrs. 
Shuger and Spyce should ever fail— 
which calamity may the kind nymphs 
of the Christmas Tree avert—let a com- 
mittee of medical men form themselves 
into a company and carry on the busi- 
ness: it must pay them, so to speak, in 
the reaction. 

Talking of doctors, I cannot call to 
mind any illnesses about this time, save 
one, and that was the chicken-pox. I 
remember it solely by its pleasures, not 
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by its pains. The doctor ordered me 
nothing but chicken in every sort of 
form, and Grandmamma Pritchard 
called, and left for me a beautiful book 
of the old, old fairy tales, with such 
pictures !—a delightful volume, which, 
I fancy, it is nowadays marvellously 
difficult to procure. Blue Beard, whom 
I had only known dramatically, was 
there, as were also the Sleeping Beauty, 
Graciosa and Percinet, the Beauty and 
the Beast—and oh! shall I, can I, ever 
forget those illustrations to my dearest 
Cinderella, whom I identified with little 
Julie, both because of her work at home, 
and of her two sisters being decked out 
finer than herself. And then her fairy 
existence at night at the theatre — 
where, you must know, I had actually 
seen her come out of a parsley-bed in 
a pantomime, on which occasion I at- 
tracted the attention of all our neigh- 
bours in the pit to our party, consisting 
of Nurse Davis and the Ganders, by ex- 
claiming “ There’s Julie!” and by burst- 
ing into passionate tears on seeing her 
pursued by the clown, when indeed, as 
she afterwards confided to me, she had 
been as much frightened, on her own 
account, as I had been for her. And 
when one comes to think of it, it must 
be startling for a nervous child of five 
years old to be, suddenly, before a crowd 
of unsympathetic people, chased by a 
hideous savage, painted all over white 
and red, without any hair on his head, 
and with so fearfully wide a mouth as 
to threaten with instant swallowing any 
infant, luckless enough to fall into his 
clutches. She ran, crying piteously, to 
her mother, who was waiting for her at 
“the wing,” and who soothed her fears 
by informing her that the horrible ogre 
was only Mr. Grimes, the clown, who 
had given her a penny at rehearsal for 
sweets, when he wasn’t dressed so fan- 
tastically as now, and had behaved in 
all respects like a reasonable being and 
a father of a large family, as indeed the 
poor man was. 

So Julie and I used to con over this 
fairy book, when I assisted her in her 
spelling. How perfectly I got pictures 


and all by heart, may be gathered from 
the fact, that, after these many years— 
no matter perhaps how many—I can 
vividly recall the representation of a 
pink prince in white tights, and two sis- 
ters gorgeously arrayed in long dresses, 
feathers, and turbans—pink and white 
again, with a touch of blue somewhere 
and Cinderella herself also in pink, 
of which colour the artist must have 
had a good stock on hand, as he seemed 
to have used it liberally. 

When next I went to my Aunt Clym’s, 
a wretched time for me usually, I at- 
tempted to inoculate my cousins with 
my dramatic taste; and being full of 
theatres, I wanted them to get up a 
pantomime in a small room out of the 
day nursery. My preparations were 
made by closing the shutters and light- 
ing a candle, this being a sort of morn- 
ing performance, wherein I was harle- 
quin, with Annette Clym, three years 
older than myself, for columbine, while 
Arty, her brother, my senior by a year, 
was told off for clown. Nellie, the 
youngest child, being thus put down for 
pantaloon, turned sulky, and told my 
aunt what we were doing, whereupon 
Mrs. Clym came upstairs, and we all of 
us “ got it” all round, my nurse coming 
in heavily for her share. Not con- 
tent with this severe reprimand, Aunt 
Clym informed Nurse Davis that she 
should consider it her duty to let her 
brother know how irreligiously his child 
was being brought up, and bade Mrs. 
Davis be more careful for the future, 
or she might find herself dismissed, 
without a month’s warning, any one of 
these fine days. While I stood trembling, 
and the others dreadfully abashed—in- 
cluding the clown and pantaloon, the 
former in a nightgown over his day suit, 
and the latter with her small legs hidden 
in a pair of her father’s Wellington boots, 
in which costume she bore a striking 
resemblance to “Hop o’ my Thumb” in 
my book—Nurse Davis made bold to 
reply that “she was answerable for 
Master Cecil to Sir John, and that he 
was brought up as well and as religiously 
as were any of Mrs. Clym’s children,” 
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whereupon my aunt, who could ill con- 
ceal her passion (a failing of the Col- 
vin family), ordered her, and me too, 
out of the house, adding that she would 
have written to her brother forthwith, 
had she not expected him by the next 
mail from India. 

This announcement somewhat startled 
us. We left Mrs. Clym’s; and my un- 
fortunate cousins had to learn some cate- 
chism, then be lectured and sent to bed, 
after a lively meal of bread and water. I 
believe Uncle Van used to try to obtain 
a mitigation of the sentence on such an 
occasion, as he liked to have them about 
him when he returned from the city; 
but Mrs. Clym was inexorable, and so 
my uncle sighed, chuckled, snuffled, 
and dropped the subject. 

She’s jealous of your boy,” said Mrs. 
Verney to Nurse Davis, “ because if it 
weren’t for him there’s them as would 
come to the title, unless he were to 
marry again and have a family, which 
they won't let him do in a hurry, you'll 
see,” 

“ Little Pitchers,” observed my nurse, 
with a side glance at me ; for becoming 
interested in their conversation, I had 
looked up from examining a book of 
theatrical costumes, wherein Richard 
the Third’s boots had immensely taken 
my fancy, and was listening intently. 

I saw at once that either Julie, or 
myself, was a little Pitcher ; perhaps 
both were intended, but, at all events, 
that conversation was there and then 
dropped—Mrs. Verney declaring, with 
a sniff, that she mustn’t waste her time 
chatting, having a lot of things to attend 
to. She seemed to me to do the work 
of the house, Julie coming in as a junior 
assistant ; and Carlotta Lucille, when 
not at calisthenics and dancing, occa- 
sionally lending a hand, with a scrub- 
bing brush in it. Everything in the 
Verneys’ lodgings looked tidy except 
Mrs. Verney; and everything was scru- 
pulously clean, except, apparently, Mrs. 
Verney. What she did with her hair, 
it is almost impossible to imagine ; I 
know that, from the first moment I met 
her, I never could help staring at Mrs. 
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Verney’s hair. It seemed as if she had 
got in a rage with it every morning at 
finding it still encumbering her, and had 
thereupon dashed at it with a brush, 
somehow—first on one side, then on the 
other, and had then twisted it up iiercely 
in knots behind, as though her head were 
a pudding-bag, and this was her way of 
tying it up. She was too, so Nurse 
Davis informed me, a martyr to asthma 
and spasms, for which reason she used 
to wear over her shoulders, and crossed 
in front, such a handkerchief as I have 
previously described, generally of some 
such quiet and unobtrusive pattern as 
red spots on a brilliant yellow ground, 
which was pinned somewhere about the 
middle of her back in so secret a manner, 
that Mr. Verney—feeling in a caressing 
humour, and putting his arm round Mrs. 
Verney’s waist—would suddenly with- 
draw it with an expression of pain and 
anger on his face, which would have 
frightened me into tears, had not the 
others only laughed and said, “ Hush, 
father!” while Mrs, Verney apologized 
for having forgotten to inform him where 
the pin was. My earliest impression of 
her was, that she was always bustling 
about and sniffing in a lost-pockethand- 
kerchief kind of way. Indeed, that 
useful article was invariably mislaid, and 
could never be found under at least three 
minutes, during which time all the mem- 
bers of the family were engaged in the 
search. Then she was perpetually “ tidy- 
ing up” the rooms, and cleaning some- 
thing or other, so indefatigably, that 
you'd have thought no ordinary floors, 
chairs, or tables would have stood the 
friction. If life by warmth could ever 
have been put into table legs and 
chair legs, Mrs. Verney’s method would 
have produced the phenomenon. The 
wooden furniture looked quite pleased 
and beaming after the operation; and 
there’s as much difference, in the aspect 
of a room, between dingy, sombre, sullen 
chairs, which seem rather inclined to 
kick than support you, and to have a 
positive objection to being moved—gene- 
rally making themselves as heavy as pos- 
sible—lI say there’s all the difference in 
M M 
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life ’twixt such as these, and the sharp, 
bright, highly-polished, dapper-looking, 
though common chairs, without leather 
or padding of any sort, but, so to speak, 
in a state of nature, which seem ready 
to step lightly on tip-toe towards you, 
saying, “‘ Here we are! won't you take 
a chair? do take a chair and make your- 
self at home.” Then there was the old 
arm-chair, whose framework had been 
made any number of years ago, and 
which had been covered and re-covered, 
and covered again after that, and which, 
like a faithful old servant, wouldn't 
desert the family upon any account, no 
matter how much it might be laughed 
at and sat upon. Mr. Verney smoked 
his pipe in it at night when at home, 
which was not too often, as he was a 
popular man at the “ Kemble Tavern,” 
and one or two other clubs of a pro- 
fessional and convivial character. It 
is on record that Mr. Verney would 
return home occasionally a trifle elated 
after these merrymakings, and would 
then insist upon arguing with such of 
the family as might be in waiting to 
receive him, on any point that might 
come uppermost, when he would use the 
longest words that could be found in a 
dictionary—experiencing no little diffi- 
culty in getting to the end of a sentence 
when once started. In these circum- 
stances, Mrs. Verney, though perfectly 
alive to the fact that something-or-other- 
and-water was at the bottom of it, used 
to wonder at the command over the 
language which her husband possessed, 
though the command didn’t include a 
perfect mastery, as Mr. Verney, having 
once brought out the long words, could 
not do very much with them—re- 
minding one of a civil magistrate with 
power to call out the troops, but unable 
to manceuvre them when they’d obeyed 
his order. Godliness was somewhere 
after cleanliness in Mrs. Verney’s creed, 
the object of which, I am convinced, 
was her husband, solely and only. For 
him she would have sacrificed every- 
thing and anybody, even the children. 
He was to be comfortable—that was 
enough for her. In return, Mr. Verney 


considered her as a good sort of useful 
wife, beneath himself in mental power, 
which he saw inherited by his eldest 
daughter, in whom he recognized Brain, 
and for whom he foresaw a mighty 
career, which should raise them all up, 
and whom, in consequence, he idolized. 
To him, she was Genius personified, and 
the lady of the family. She was going 
to be, he predicted, an authoress, a 
mighty actress—everything that was, in 
fact, within reach of a woman striving 
to be professionally great. He knew 
by heart all the actresses’ names who 
had married noblemen; and on this 
fact he would dilate, generally after a 
social meeting as mentioned before, with 
such pathos and so many long words, 
as brought tears to his own eyes, and 
even overpowered his humble wife with 
something like a hope of a brilliant 
future, in which, however, the central 
figure, to her, was not her daughter, 
but her husband. Her elder daughters, 
Seatrice and Lottie, having already per- 
ceived the necessity of respectability, 
insisted, on Sunday, upon her arraying 
herself in her best, under the superin- 
tendence of one of them, who would see 
her hair properly done and her bonnet 
placed properly; and who would put in 
force certain sumptuary laws of their 
own with respect to a fair restriction 
upon vivid colours on her appearance, 
among her neighbours, at the parish 
church. Nurse Davis used to take me 
there now and then; and I have a 
distinct recollection of the top half of 
Mrs. Verney appearing above a high 
pew, and I remember how she reminded 
me of Uncle Clym by awaking in the 
middle of the sermon, with such a snort 
and start, as frightened herself, electrified 
the slumbering congregation, and con- 
siderably discemfited the minister. 
Such time as could be spared for 
Julie’s education was found, as best it 
could be, out of the hours when she was 
not at the theatre, earning her contribu- 
tion to the household. Her school time 
had to be accommodated to that of her 
rehearsals, and, thus, her learning any- 
thing at all soon became a very hap- 
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hazard affair. Being, however, naturally 
quick, intelligent, and of the most ami- 
able and docile disposition, she not only 
made excellent use of such opportunities 
as she possessed, but also picked up with 
facility as many scraps of information 
on various subjects as her elder sisters 
and her brother could give her. Beatrice 
Sarah coming home occasionally from 
Mons. Némorin, talked French and 
Italian to her, and from her she learned 
something of singing and music. Lottie 
instructed her in calisthenics, which 
she didn’t care about, and in dancing, in 
which she made rapid progress. 

Beatrice Sarah professed an ambition, 
in accordance with her father’s estimate 
of her own powers and exalted destina- 
tion. His latest idea and hers too, 
was that she was to astonish the world 
with a play which she had already com- 
menced to write, and of which occa- 
sionally, and quite as a treat for us, 
she would read portions in the presence 
of her admiring parents (Mr. Verney 
seated in the arm-chair, and seriously 
deluding himself into the belief that 
he was impartially critical) and a select 
circle, consisting of Nurse Davis and 
myself, in addition to the rest of the 
family. ‘There were no comic parts, I 
believe, but I laughed at the sound of 
some strange words and at Beatrice’s 
declamatory action, which I thought 
very funny. Mr. Verney severely re; 
primanded me for this levity, which 
so frightened me, that on the whole I 
ranked Miss Beatrice’s readings next 
after my Aunt Clym’s discourse on a 
Sunday evening, and preferred a regular 
sermon in church. 

I have dwelt at some length upon 
this portion of my career, as my relations 
with the Verney family were to be 
summarily suspended, owing to my 
father’s arrival from India, as my Aunt 
Clym had already told us. 

I had often asked Nurse Davis for a 
description of my father, but portrait- 
painting was not her strong point. I 
had attempted to get at the truth by 
such artful cross-examination as was 
founded upon comparison with Mr. 
Verney. 





“Was he (my father) at all like 
him?” I inquired. 

“Well, no, he wasn’t,” she had an- 
swered, after some deliberation ; “Sir 
John’s taller and more stouter.” 

“Does he wear a shiny hat like 
Mr. Verney?” was my next “fishing 
interrogatory,” as the lawyers term it. 

** Well, Master Cecil,” returned my 
nurse, ‘I don’t know what he wears 
now, because he’s in India.” 

“ Where the tigers are?” I suggested 
pleasantly, as if that fact settled the 
fashion of hats in India. 

I used to wonder to myself what he 
would be like, and what he had been 
doing. There was a book out of which 
Polly Gander, our landlady’s daughter, 
used sometimes to read to me about 
some distinguished Indian, represented 
in the steel engraving as a very wild-Jook- 
ing person in a large white turban, and 
generally light and airy costume, who 
was turned into a mouse, an elephant, a 
bird of some sort, and several other 
things, one after the other. This fabu- 
lous individual—Indur was, I fancy, his 
name—was always shot, or somehow 
killed, in every new character; and the 
story pointed some moral in connec- 
tion with these rapid changes, which, I 
suppose now, must have been that one 
ought to be content with one’s lot, what- 
ever it is, without wanting to be a mouse, 
or a bird, and so forth. To this story I 
was indebted for nearly all my ideas of 
Indian life. There was, now I think of 
it, another tale in the same book, about 
a lady, on whom, while walking through 
a jungle, a tiger sprang out, when she 
immediately frightened him away by 
suddenly opening her umbrella. I think 
this was called Presence of mind ; and 
so it undoubtedly was. 

That my father would be tall, with 
mahogany-coloured face, very glaring 
eyeballs, and with a white turban, I 
had settled in my mind to my own 
entire satisfaction. Weeks went by, and, 
occupied as heretofore with Nurse Davis 
and the Verneys, I had ceased to think 
about him. One afternoon I was sum- 
moned to Mrs, Clym’s drawing-room, 
where, standing by the fireplace with 
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my aunt, I saw a gentleman with dark 
whiskers, and such thick eyebrows as 
gave a scowling look to his otherwise 
kindly brown face (not deeply browned 
as anybody from India ought to have 
been), and dressed much the same as 
any other gentleman I had ever seen. 
At first it occurred to me that he was a 
doctor, and I was considerately prepar- 
ing to exhibit my tongue to him, when 
he exclaimed :— 
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“What a big fellow he’s grown !” 

Whereupon, as he left the hearth-rug 
and advanced towards me, Aunt Clym 
said in her sternest tone— 

“ Cecil, say ‘how do you do’ to your 
father.” 

I did say “how do you do.” 

That was all. 

And so we stood, for a minute or two, 
regarding each other curiously. 


Flowers for the Poor. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE POOR. 


Aut those who have visited much among 
the London poor, whether in work- 
houses, hospitals, or in their ow: homes, 
have stories to tell of the softening in- 
fluence of fresh flowers. We have heard 
of doors which were resolutely closed 
against the District Visitor being first 
opened to receive a bunch of primroses 
—alter which the Visitor was always 
welcome. Of late years much has been 
done by the Window Gardening Societies. 
Few London districts are now without 
one; and, from the day when the plants 
are brought by the exhibitors to be 
registered, to the day fixed for the final 
Show, a new life is imported into the 
family. The plant has to be cleaned, 
watered, trained, and sheltered alike 
from dust within and storms without. 
At last the great day comes ; and with 
what honest pride the exhibitors carry 
their pots to the appointed spot, and 
with what intense anxiety do they 
await the decision of the judges as to 
the awarding of the prizes! Each class 
has its separate division in the tent 
or room where the Show takes place. 
There is a Workhouse Class, a Hospital 
Class, a General Class, and a Children’s 
Class. The morning is generally oc- 
cupied in arranging the classes. Early 
in the afternoon the doors are open to 
shilling visitors ; later on the public are 
admitted at a penny ; and this is the 
pleasure which many and many of the 
working classes have been looking for- 
ward to through the spring. Flags are 
flying on the green grass, a band is 
playing, and the rich and poor meet 
together—the one to admire what the 
other has cultivated under such manifold 
difficulties ; children are seen dancing 
in one spot, playing at games in another ; 
all ages are collected—even the very old 
creep in, to have one bright day in the 
year, 


Then as the shades of evening set in, 
preparations are made for the distribu- 
tion of prizes, and the mass of visitors 
congregate round the platform raised 
for the speakers. What a proud mo- 
ment for the individuals whose names 
are called out to come forward to receive 
the medal or money awarded! Some- 
times the successful candidate has been 
so small a child that it had to be lifted 
up on the platform. The proceedings 
generally end by the singing of the 
Doxology, and then long trains of 
flower-bearers are seen wending their 
way home with theirprecious possessions. 

It was seeing the delight given by 
these days, and knowing from experience 
what a love the poor have for the 
beauties of nature, that led to the con- 
sideration how far this wholesome and 
innocent taste could be extended, and 
whether it would not be possible to 
procure a weekly supply of cut flowers 
from country friends to distribute 
amongst the various classes to whom 
they would be such a boon. 

First on this list would come the 
incurable wards of our great work houses, 
where are to be found men and women, 
many of whom have known better days, 
and who have had homes, and may be 
gardens, of their own, who are now 
ending their lives on a narrow bed, their 
only view the cold whitewashed walls 
around them, their only companions 
fellow-sufferers on adjoining beds, their 
only change the release of one of these 
sufferers from his or her earthly bond- 
age and the arrival of another to take 
the vacant place. Weeks, months, and 
years— yes, even ten or fifteen years—are 
spent in this cheerless atmosphere. Of 
late years much has been done to alle- 
viate the state of these dismal abodes by 
allowing a staff of Visitors to come in, 
but formerly no break ever occurred in 
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the monotonous round of workhouse 
life. Besides woykhouses there are 
general hospitals, asylums, and other 
institutions, whose inmates would be 
cheered and gladdened by the sight of 
anything green. 

Then there are the sick, the old, and 
the lonely in their own wretched homes 
in the back courts and alleys of our 
great metropolis. Great attempts are 
annually made to give school children 
and others country treats, and such 
days are in most cases the only sight 
they have of green fields and un- 
smoked trees. Surely if one day of 
country sights is such an enjoyment, 
will anyone grudge the little time and 
trouble it would take to organize some 
plan by which flowers and verdure 
could be brought each week to those 
who are deprived of them ? 

For two years the experiment was 
made by a lady in Belgravia. She was 
living in a house which lent itself ad- 
mirably to the plan. From the main 
thoroughfare a narrow flagged passage 
ied to a small enclosed garden, into which 
opened the front door of a verandahed 
cottage, covered with creepers,—one 
could not help thinking it might have 
been a,shooting-lodge at the time when 
Belgravia was a snipe marsh, and that 
the improvers of modern days had over- 
looked its existence. Miss ap- 
pealed to her country friends privately 
and through the daily papers, and many 
gladly responded. The sympathies of 
country children were enlisted in the 
cause—not that they should be asked to 
give that which cost them nothing, but 
to give of that which God had bestowed 
so abundantly upon them, and which, 
though the daily enjoyment of their own 
lives, was never seen by their fellow- 
creatures in towns. To ensure a regular 
supply, country friends took different 
weeks, Some forwarded a hamper 
once a month, some once a fortnight. 
A request was made from the sixty or 
seventy selected recipients that the dis- 
tribution should be made on a Saturday. 
‘You see, Miss, that then our neigh- 
bours can see them when they look in 
on the Sunday; and my boy, he do 
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so love to have a flower in his button- 
hole when he goes to church.” 

Several ladies kindly came to assist 
in the unpacking of the hampers and 
arranging the flowers, Such of the poor 
as liked brought basins the day before, 
which were then filled ready for them 
to fetch away. But it was very touch- 
ing to see that the majority always 
selected the bouquets made up by the 
country people themselves, especially 
the little bunches of field daisies, butter- 
cups, anemones, and blue bells, evi- 
dently tied up by children. ‘The little 
dears ! to think of the trouble they have 
taken for us old folk.” Many were the 
softer feelings awakened by the sight of 
these flowers. One old woman burst 
into tears on seeing one of these bunches 
of daisies: “It reminds me of the days 
when I was an innocent girl.” Nothing 
ever came amiss. Sometimes boxes of 
the choicest roses arrived, the like of 
which they had never seen before. But 
whether it was the produce of a well- 
kept garden, or the hedges and ditches 
in the fields, tresses of ivy, waving 
plumes of fern and grasses, or cushions 
of emerald green moss, all were welcome. 
“How sweet the country earth do 
smell!” was a constant remark when 
large layers of moss were brought out. 
Not a scrap was ever left. When it 
seemed as if all that was worth carrying 
off was gone, a general gleaning took 
place. The elder women collected all 
the fallen rose-leaves, “to put in our 
drawers and make our clothes smell 
sweet ;” the children picked up every 
bright petal to make what they called 
“ poppet shows,” gumming them on to 
bits of broken glass to form a sort of 
kaleidoscope. These flower days were 
very happy ones to these poor people; 
and when the season was over and the 
distribution ended, nearly one hundred 
letters of thanks were received by Miss 
, all expressing the pleasure the 
flowers had given. 

“They prove so very refreshing, and 
did my heart good.” 

“They have afforded us so much 
pleasure, and we hope profit, as they 
tend to elevate and purify.” 
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“ Indeed we have highly prized them, 
shut up as we are in the smoke of 
London, and coming as they do from 
the country.” 

An application for a share of these 
flowers was made by the chaplain of one 
of the large lunatic asylums in London— 
“To the sick in mind they will be a 
great boon ;” and he conveyed the opinion 
of the medical officer as to the result of 
the donations: “ He places the highest 
value on the kind weekly gift of flowers 
to the patients of this hospital. The 
inquiries were endless as to when the 
flowers would come again. The pleasure 
of arranging them for the different 
wards and wings was great, and many a 
sad hour of depression has been cheered 
and lightened by the kind gift, and we 
shall be only too glad in due time to 
welcome the flowers again. The boon 
of them in one of the smokiest and 
dullest parts of London is untold.” 

Such was the result of the experi- 
ment on a very small scale ; why should 
it not be extended? Every lady visitor 
to a workhouse or hospital has a circle, 
more or less extensive, of country friends. 
Could it not be arranged that four of 
them should each engage to send up a 
hamper one week in a month? What 
an enlivenment to a sick or incurable 
ward it would be to look forward to one 
day in the week when they would see 
what was bursting forth in the country, 
and so be able to follow the successive 
seasons by their flowers! What a plea- 
sure to the convalescent to unpack these 
hampers and carry the contents to the 
bedsides of those who cannot move! 

For the poor in their own homes 
surely it would not be difficult to find 
in each locality some spare room (even 
the parish schoolroom on a Saturday 
afternoon, which is always a holiday), in 
which to receive and distribute such 
country contributions ; a very little ex- 
perience would prove what flowers 
lasted best and were therefore best worth 
sending. 

How many energetic young ladies 
there must be who spend the whole 
year in the country, and who probably 
envy their town friends their oppor- 


tunities of doing good, but have never 
thought of the pleasure they could give 
by sharing their country luxuries with 
Londoners ; and unless there were some 
system it would be useless to send up 
flowers for the chance of their being 
made use of; but we feel sure many 
would gladly assist in this work if they 
were put in the way—and the flower 
packing in the country would give 
almost as much pleasure as the unpack- 
ing in town. One of Miss "s con- 
tributors assured her that it had 
awakened a new sense amongst his 
school children, and that he was obliged 
to make it a favour as to who should be 
allowed to bring a nosegay for the Lon- 
don basket. It would also call forth 
both the taste and ingenuity of country 
people in arranging and packing flowers. 
The objections that have been made 
are that the flowers would die before 
they reached their destination ; but why 
should they die sooner than the weekly 
hampers that come up to decorate dinner 
tables and ball-rooms! Many of those 
sent to Miss were often preserved 
for a fortnight. ‘ We change the water 
every morning, and put a bit of salt in, 
and that keeps ’em fresh.” Another 
objection was that the carriage costs 
nearly as much as the flowers could be 
bought for at Covent Garden. We an- 
swer No. The carriage seldom exceeds 
one shilling and sixpence, and often is 
very much less, and for that sum a very 
small quantity of flowers could be 
bought ; whereas a hamperful supplies 
between twenty and thirty persons, and 
few would scruple to pay a shilling 
per month when so much pleasure is 
given by it. Of course there must be 
some amount of time and trouble be- 
stowed both by the senders and receivers 
—but what can be done without trouble # 
(and we do not call upon those whose 
time is better employed to assist)—and 
how many ladies there are in London 
who are too young or not strong 
enough to visit among the poor, who 
would be very glad to do something! 
Here is employment for them, harmless 
alike morally and physically, and yet 
giving a great amount of pleasure. 
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What a pleasure a parish depdt of 
flowers well supplied each week would 
he! District Visitors would know where 
to send for nosegays for their sick, and 
it might benefit a higher class. How 
many an invalid in the middle and even 
upper ranks of life would rejoice in find- 
ing flowers within their reach,—single 
ladies, reduced in circumstances, who 
never can afford in the lonely hours of 
their latter days the luxury of what they 
had in profusion in their youth, when 
all was bright. To carry it out 
thoroughly it ought to be kept up 
during the spring and autumn,—not 
only in the summer months. Nothing 
answers better in London than snow- 
drops, daffodils, primroses, and violets. 
What baskets full of these might 
not be gathered by school children, 
and mixed with ferns and evergreens ! 
Then in the autumn, when the over- 
worked liigher classes are all going 
out for change and rest, what is the 
only change that our poorer brethren 
experience? Less work, less help, and 
fewer kind faces to visit them and 
cheer them onward on their toilsome 
road. We have gone out to visit our 
friends in their country houses, and 
wandered through their well-kept plea- 
sure grounds and brilliant flower gardens 
—a couple of flowers per week from 
each of those well filled beds would fill 
a hamper, and gladden the hearts of 
many of those poor souls to whom 
change and rest are unknown. 

The poor who were made so happy 
by the flowers last year are already be- 
ginning to ask, ‘‘ When shall we have 
our posies again? They were a pleasure 
to us.” And truly God’s natural beau- 
ties preach sermons to the hearts of the 
poor. ‘I was walking in the park last 
Sunday,” said an old woman, “and 
when | saw all the trees budding out, 
I could not but ask myself, Is there 
any good budding out in me ?” 
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In conclusion, we will give an extract 
from the New York Daily Bulletin, to 
show how even the brokers on the 
Stock Exchange look upon flowers as a 
humanizing medium. It is headed “A 
New Missionary Work :”>— 

“ A few days ago some of the brokers 
made up a pool of a small amount by 
subscribing twenty-five cents each for 
the purchase of a handsome terra-cotta 
vase which was placed upon the large 
table in the Exchange, to be filled 
with fresh-cut flowers every morning by 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart. The entire 
arrangement was in fact made at the 
instigation of Mr. Stewart, who has 
adopted this method of humanizing the 
Board. It is stated that the brokers 
readily handed in their quarters, par- 
ticularly the young ones, many of whom 
remarked that the flowers would remind 
them of the green fields of their youth, 
and of the days when they were young 
and innocent. If the flowers upon the 
table are the means of giving a pleasing 
sentiment to a simple broker, surely 
their mission is not in vain. Mr. 
Stewart, who is head missionary in this 
matter, has already been the recipient 
of many congratulations ; and well he 
should be, for now that he has driven 
the entering wedge, and opened up 
the way, it may be readily anticipated 
that most of the religious bodies in 
the city will be extending their mission- 
ary work to this new and most prolific 
field.” 

Will any one kindly assist in this 
“New Missionary Work” here in 
London ? 

Any contributions of flowers, or any 
suggestions towards extending the plan, 
may be addressed to Miss Stanley, 
22, York Street, Westminster, who will 
gladly receive them, and will undertake 
to carry out the plan in that locality. 


Mary Stan ey. 


Our present Position and probable Future in India. 
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OUR PRESENT POSITION AND 


I. 


THERE is an opinion widely spread in 
India that no purely Indian subject 
ever interests the people of England, or 
even the Houses of Parliament. An 
Indian debate, the shrewd Hindoo re- 
minds us, invariably empties the House 
of Commons; an Indian paper, he 
firmly believes, is merely accepted as 
what is politely termed the “‘ padding ” 
of a magazine. ‘True, he adds, you fire 
up unmistakably when a great battle 
has been fought—one more added to 
your many laurels of war—or when 
wise men, gifted with “specialities,” 
talk of Russia on the Oxus, or Germany 
in the Southern Archipelago, or of 
troubles in Afghanistan, or fresh activity 
among the fanatical Mussulman Waha- 
bees, waiting somewhere, nobody knows 
where, over the north-west frontier, 
ready to pounce down on India, in the 
vanguard of “the great Mahomedan 
Revival;” but to an Indian Budget, or 
to the real drift and incidence of Indian 
taxation, or indeed to anything Indian 
of a social or economical character, 
always excepting those profoundly reli- 
gious topics, railways, cotton, opium, 
and promising trade routes, you are far 
more indifferent than if the subjects 
related to the dog-star. Rightly or 
wrongly, this is an almost general 
opinion in India; and certainly appear- 
ances are in its favour. Revenue, of 
course, we must have; hence the sub- 
ject, so far, is imperial, and of late 
years we have become very fond of the 
word imperial; but the ways and means 
of procuring revenue very clearly be- 
long to those “vestry duties” which can 
only be settled in India itself. A terrible 
fever has devastated for years a large 
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portion of Bengal, depopulating whole 
villages in an appalling manner ; yet we 
really know little or nothing of it; 
while we have no end of information 
as to the rivalry or jealousy—or what 
is it ?_—that exists between the King of 
Burma and the Government of British 
Burma, and we feel inclined to virtually 
snub the latter on the “high imperial 
ground” that “our Indian policy must 
be settled, as a vestry duty, by his 
Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council,” as indeed it must, though on 
more statesmanlike grounds than we, 
as a rule, admit. The Panthays, who 
have been fighting almost for a gene- 
ration in the hazy region between the 
frontiers of Burma and China, would 
interest us greatly if we could com- 
prehend the struggle, which has closed 
up one of the most important of those 
old, storied, trade routes now little 
known in Europe. But we cannot 
attempt to comprehend the Panthay 
struggle under present circumstances ; 
hence Imperialism must wait. And so 
in a host of cases in which we may 
deceive ourselves, but in which we 
never deceive India. 

Yet, after all, the opinion so pre- 
valent in India with respect to English 
apathy in Indian affairs only repre- 
sents half a fact. Not merely is there 
no subject more certainly uppermost, 
in even the ordinary British mind, 
than India; not merely is there no 
spot on earth, apart from the home 
islands, where Englishmen are more 
certainly resolved to hold their own 
against any Power or any conceivable 
coalition of Powers ; but actually there 
is no subject or country in which Eng- 
lishmen naturally feel a greater interest, 
even on historical, religious, and social 
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grounds, apart too from proselytism. 
Probe the apparent anomaly, and the 
reader will find that it resolves itself 
first of all into the manner in which 
Indian facts or fallacies are so often 
placed before Englishmen. Indian 
writing, as a rule, aims far more at 
displaying knowledge than at commu- 
nicating information. Indian writers, 
as a rule, roundly tell people who 
have not been in India that they 
ought not to presume to deal with 
subjects which they do not and cannot 
comprehend. Indian official writing— 
and every civil servant is an author to 
some extent—is frequently not intended 
to be understood in England. In acivil 
servant, to write well and clearly, when 
the occasion calls for it, is to secure 
promotion ; a sharp pen is useful to 
friends and dangerous to enemies ; but 
some even of the best writers, conscious 
that what will be incomprehensible 
technicality in England will be clear to 
high officials in India, fall, on ordinary 
occasions, into the error which worse 
writers and less able men convert into 
mere technical jargon most detrimental 
to the right consideration in England of 
Indian affairs. Hence it is that to 
missionary writers, who certainly can 
make direct statements, or to journalists, 
who frequently and bitterly, though not 
invariably, represent mere class interests, 
the people of England are indebted for 
much the greater part of their often in- 
correct impressions of Indian life. Add 
to these fucts the incongruities of Indian 
orthography, every writer spelling the 
simplest proper names as seems right in 
his own eyes, and the acute Bengalee 
need not wonder that Indian subjects, 
naturally attractive to even ordinary 
English readers, are by a curious union 
of artificial causes rendered unquestion- 
ably distasteful to the same readers ; 
while a hint of losing India acts on the 
mass of Englishmen as a red rag is said 
to act on a bull. 

Here then we have a practical unani- 
mity, a foregone conclusion, whatever 
number of postulates may be set off on 
the side of correct theory. Many, if 
not most, intelligent Englishmen are 
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ready to admit that the means whereby 
that splendid Indian Empire was ac- 
quired and extended were often ex- 
tremely questionable, and sometimes 
markedly immoral, though perhaps, in 
the large mass of cases, brought into 
being by extraneous causes for which 
neither the East India Company nor its 
active agents were responsible. Many 
Englishmen, also, and some of them 
men of the first eminence in India itself, 
believe that the connection with India 
is detrimental to England, as taking 
away her fresh young life, and returning 
to her worn-out and dried-up old men, 
trained in a school that has little if any 
sympathy with the impulses of English 
civilization, as seen from the strictly 
home point of view; and, in losing the 
insular narrowness, the Anglo-Indian, it 
is argued, and often justly argued, gains 
not the breadth of a world-wide catho- 
licity but the most baneful narrowness 
of mere class interest. In short, Eng- 
land, these gentlemen say, sends out to 
India magnificent energy fitted for the 
foundation of enduring empire, and re- 
ceives back what we are all acquainted 
with as that stage of Indian careers 
when the last sands are running from 
the glass of life. 

This statement of a case would pro- 
bably be unanswerable if the one 
object of a human being were, in the 
order of Providence, to simply live as 
long and as carefully as possible; but 
it is not thus that man, healthy and 
sound in mind and body, has read his 
duty in any age. Granted that the old 
Indian returns to his country worn 
out and dried up; granted that his 
sympathies are weaned away from strictly 
home affairs, and in the case of a great 
number of persons so entirely weaned 
away that their future in England is less 
like active human life than mere human 
vegetation ; still, is it nothing that from 
the mass of these Englishmen, thrown 
into India, have arisen men who have 
done heroic work in the fever swamps 
of Bengal? (there are no truer heroes 
in India than many English medical 
men there)—who, like that devoted sur- 
veyor Captain Basevi, have died at their 
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posts in the cause of science, to the 
last refusing to retreat an inch from 
their noble aim? (heroism as yet, I 
believe, in Captain Basevi’s case unac- 
knowledged by the Government)—men 
who have led Sikhs and Goorkhas side 
by side with British troops over many 
hotly contested fields, and men who by 
rare skill in administration and unyield- 
ing force of character have established 
law and repressed disorder, and, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, shown to 
India what manner of qualities are re- 
quired for the building up of stable and 
enduring nationality. ‘“‘ Great benefit 
to India,” some will say. Nay, I mean 
to England also, The nation that can 
breed heroes for India, and keep up the 
breed, never will fail to find heroes for 
herself in peace or war; no great deed 


done by any Englishman in the East, if 


rightly represented, as well as honourably 
done, can fail to react beneficially upon 
the springs of the national life at home. 
That much is lost is undoubted. Old 
faiths frequently pass away, and early 
enthusiasm often becomes blunted. 
Men, too, like Sir Henry Lawrence and 
Sir Henry Durand, who never lose, but 
rather gain, in faith as the years go on, 
grow sad and weary, striving against 
selfishness and wrongdoing, till the 
looker-on is inclined to think that the 
grave over which can be written the 
modest words, “who tried to do his 
duty,” is a blessed and much-to-be-de- 
sired rest. What a lesson of rest one 
learns standing by the two monuments 
at Cawnpore, by Havelock’s tomb in 
the Alumbagh at Lucknow, and by 
the graves of Lawrence and “John 
Nicholson”—my native guide _per- 
sisted in calling him “ John ”—where 
the deadly fight was waged! That 
much too is gained, however, cannot 
be denied, taking the subject in its 
largest sense, as embracing both the 
intense earnestness and awful artificiality 
of Anglo-Indian life. To some features 
of this curiously complex life I shall 
have occasion to refer hereafter. At 
present we may leave them with the 
remark that if England as a nation com- 
prehends rightly her present position, 
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and has a clear and just conception of 
what her future in India ought to be, 
she can afford to give out the young life, 
and receive back the old life, returned 
to her with views and sympathies alto- 
gether estranged from strictly home 
affairs. Whether that position is or is 
not comprehended, is the vital subject 
before the reader. 

There is a third view, distinct from 
either of the above, thoughakin to both— 
the belief that, as a nation foremost in 
civilization and freedom, we never can 
be other than in a false position in 
India, since we cannot colonize to any 
considerable extent, and hence cannot 
merge the conqueror in the nationality. 
This view is held and maintained with 
even painful earnestness by some men 
among the purest and ablest that England 
has sent to India. We must, they say, 
rule as England, or rule as Russia. If 
the former is the policy adopted the rule 
must be weak and puerile, save in war, 
when the normal conditions of govern- 
ment are of necessity laid aside for the 
personal abnormal rule, which ought 
rather, if the lessons of experience and 
history are to have any weight, to be 
the normal rule of government in the 
East. Yet to halt here, these gentlemen 
honestly continue, in the teeth of a vast 
array of British Philistinism to the con- 
trary, would be to rule, not as England, 
but as Russia ; and that, they add, Eng- 
land must not attempt, be the penalty 
what it may. We shall ask, in the 
course of this inquiry, if there are not 
very sound grounds for maintaining that 
England may, if she will, rule in India 
as England, and still rule with all the 
grandeur and effect of an Eastern Power ; 
whether, indeed, this has not been the 
aim of all our truest statesmen in India, 
checking to the utmost every effort of 
pure selfishness and high-handed oppres- 
sion, often fearfully rampant and hard 
to restrain, and fostering and developing, 
as far as possible in the old lines of 
Eastern tradition, the personal manhood 
and right impulses of perhaps the most 
remarkable conglomeration of races the 
world ever knew. 

In the meantime we shall not fail to 
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observe, that in spite of all such views 
as those stated above, there is, rightly 
or wrongly, little if any difference of 
opinion on the important point that 
England cannot leave India, and ought 
not to entertain the idea, or suffer it to 
be proposed to her, however indirectly. 
The mildest scholar and the wisest 
statesman concur here with the rudest 
British Philistines—men possibly of no 
ideas, but merely useful animal instincts 
—that the imperial position of England 
would diminish immensely if India 
were lost. Empress of Hindostan is a 
proud title for our Queen ; and if it is 
worn by her Majesty’s successors as 
worthily as it has been worn by her, 
with as kindly a feeling towards the 
people, and as genuine a wish for 
their welfare, it will remain one of 
the brightest jewels in the crown. 
It is remarkable, too, that when this 
subject arises, as it often does, in dis- 
cussion or conversation, the native, of 
Bengal at all events, and I believe, as 
a rule, the intelligent native of India, 
find him where you may, stands for all 
practical purposes on exactly the same 
ground with Englishmen. “ You cannot 
leave India,” I have heard again and 
again. “Do us justice; treat us as fellow- 
subjects ; respect our long, old history, 
and our customs and faiths, faulty 
though you may deem them; give to 
our chiefs, and our young men generally, 
nobler tields of ambition in the land of 
their fathers ; meet us as men, not as a 
kind of inferior animals, and the British 
Raj will be our glory and pride.” I 
shall be met here by the remark, 
common among Englishmen in all parts 
of India—* No native of India is loyal; 
give him a reasonable chance of success 
and he will rebel. Our security is in 
the breech-loader and cold steel.’”’ Well, 
take the Empire in sections, and the sub- 
ject in one sense merely, and a portion of 
this view is correct. Not a year passes 
without the probability of an outbreak 
somewhere, or possibly of outbreaks 
in many different places at one time, 
and were it not for our unconquerable 
military forces nothing would be safe 
for an hour. But two propositions I 





venture to maintain :—lst, that taking 
the Empire as a whole, and not mere 
fanatical sects, our permanent security 
is in wise, conciliatory, and generous 
statesmanship, and in a just—indivi- 
dually just—treatment of the people. 
2ndly, I hold that a large number of 
intelligent natives, with “something to 
lose,” are in favour of British rule, while 
it is just and merciful. Even in the 
great Mutiny the vast preponderance of 
native power was on our side. Our 
really bitter enemies were those who, 
like the Ranee of Jhansee and the Nana 
of Bithoor, believed that. they had bitter 
wrongs to avenge. Standing some time 
ayo in the fatal gorge at Cawnpore, 
along which Wheeler’s little band were 
driven down to their awful doom, a 
iuilitary officer, diverting for a moment 
the conversation from the Nana to the 
Ranee, said to me almost grimly—‘ I 
wouid have forgiven that woman every- 
thing ifshe had net murdered the women 
and children ; she had great wrongs.” 

I never saw any reason to believe that 
Englishmen, and above all English- 
women, in India are as a rule unkind 
to their domestic servants, but the con- 
trary. The servants are often treated 
with great kindness and forbearance ; 
and they are at times provoking rogues. 
It is the higher walks of native life in 
which the mischief is done. The fine 
warrior Rajpoot or other chiefs are vir- 
tually condemned to idleness ; eventually 
they must be associated with English 
officers in the government of districts, 
or the tenure of our rule will not, 
under certain circumstances easily con- 
ceived, be worth a year’s purchase out 
of Bengal. The descendants of kings 
are snubbed by the sons of English 
shopkeepers, men perhaps as good as 
the kings, if India would only think 
so, but India never will; the native 
of India may become in opinion a 
hundred strange things, but he never 
will be democratic. A young English 
magistrate, fresh from a competitive 
examination, and uttterly without know- 
ledge of mankind, or experience in go 
vernment, may, and frequently dves, 
order respectable Hindoos, for very slight 
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offences, to the triangles, to be publicly 
flogged ; a punishment that ought never 
to be inflicted without serious and careful 
thought, for the high-caste man flogged, 
is degraded past recall, and remains our 
bitter enemy to the end. If a native 
of the intellectual class criticises an 
Englishman, in nine cases out of ten an 
Cnglish newspaper pounces upon him 
in language quite unknown to English 
journalism, save at its lowest ; and the 
criticism, sometimes perfectly fair, some- 
times of course unfair, and oftener still 
perhaps ill-judged and injudicious, is 
roundly rated as “disloyalty ;” a word 
we cannot use too carefully or sparingly, 
if we wish to root up the fact of dis- 
loyalty. I was often reminded in India 
of an Orangeman I once met in Belfast. 
“Do you see that?” he said fiercely. 
“Yes,” I replied, “achurch.” “Church? 
—a Papist chapel! A few years ago 
they wouldn’t have dared to put up that 
there ;” meaning, in so prominent a 
position. That man had no conception 
that a Roman Catholic had any rights 
whatever, but the single right to submit ; 
and the same feeling exists, only in a 
more exaggerated form, among a class 
of Englishmen with respect to natives 
of India. We despise the people, 
ridicule their best efforts, call them 
“niggers,” believe them to be bad 
enough while Hindoo or Mahomedan, 
and often ten times worse when they 
become Christian; and then, as if to 
place the copestone on a monument of 
governing folly, we expect not merely 
their loyalty, but even their gratitude ; 
and we are astonished and shocked 
when we do not obtain both. These 
and like causes underlie the disloyalty 
that certainly does exist in India. No 
one can doubt, for instance, that the 
Wahabee treason radiating from the 
Black Mountain, from Sittana, from 
Patna, pervades, like a deadly poison, 
a great portion of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation in every part of India, though 
the wealthy and learned Mussulmans 
are its foes, and dread it more than we 
do. <A lesser but a like danger exists 
among such sects and tribes as the 
Hindoo Kookas. Let us not forget, 
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however, that if disloyalty were the rule 
instead of the exception, no governing 
talent or heroism in war would suffice 
to maintain British rule in India. 

If there is any truth in Indian his- 
tory, especially as it may be read in the 
old records of Government in Madras 
and Calcutta, India was won by a course 
of procedure now almost out of date. 
John Company’s greatest aims were 
moderate. Perhaps the French were 
the only European adventurers who saw 
the future of Indian Empire, though, 
French-like, they mistook the hands 
that were to hold the sceptre; they 
saw not that the plodding, stumbling, 
often sorely vexed, and never really 
brilliant, English trading company was 
founding an Empire that would stretch 
from the Himalayas to Comorin, and 
from the Indus to the borders of China: 
that would include among its provincial 
cities, not merely Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, but also Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Lahore, Peshawur, and Rangoon ; that 
would carry its arms into wild Afghan- 
istan, Beloochistan, and Bhootan, from 
victory to victory, and be the chief 
Power—nay, the one Power—appealed 
to, when danger pressed, in Herat, 
Candahar, Oman, Ladakh, Bahmo, 
Momein, and, indeed, throughout Asia. 
There must have been 
apart from the exigencies of France at 
home, for the success of the English com- 
pany, and the utter defeat of the French, 
as well as for the gradual bué inevitable 
expulsion of the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the Danes. Perhaps—though it is 
almost treason to say so—the cause was 
to some consiuerable extent in the 
latitudinarianism of the English adven- 
turers. They did not aim at over- 
governing the people. They were ex- 
cessively sharp on interlopers, missionary 
or otherwise, and allowed no infringe- 
ment of the popular rights as to faith or 
religious or social ceremonial. Some- 
times this was carried even to absurdity, 
as when Suttee was permitted, and when 
the Company’s troops were paraded at 
native festivals. Yet Suttee, as well as 
Thugzee, as well also as the custom of 
parading the troops at festivals, fell 


some cause, 
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under the Company’s latitudinarian rule. 
The great end was answered, slowly but 
surely ; English public opinion enfore- 
ing progress. ‘ No Thugyee to report,” 
has long been almost a standing para- 
graph in the official reports, and Suttee 
—never anything like as general as some 
suppose—lives only in its monuments, 
curious little stones, numerous in the 
holy city of Benares, and there and else- 
where marking the spots where the 
witely sacrifices were made. The Com- 
pany has been systematically stigmatized 
for its Gallio-like spirit in matters of 
religion, a spirit at the foundation of 
the “godless” colleges since created 
by the State, and which will be 
maintained in high efficiency if we are 
wise. The Company’s agents, political 
or commercial, were rarely noted for 
religious zeal. The old English dis- 
like to fervour and intrusion is apparent 
at every turn of the historic page. 
“Can’t you let it alone?” ran through 
the official intercourse. The laws, though 
strong against the often fearfully preva- 
lent immorality, were lenient to native 
faiths and customs ; perhaps “sinfully 
lenient,” but the lenient and Gallio-like 
men were nevertheless the founders of the 
Empire, and eventually enabled the less 
lenient and more zealous men to obtain a 
hearing, and Christianity a full and com- 
plete toleration, if not more. The Com- 
pany also, besides punishing disloyalty, 
made loyalty the way to honour and 
personal advantage, not merely to chiefs, 
but also to the dim populations. Such, 
at least, was the rule of official life, and 
the exceptions prove nothing but that 
the rule did exist. The mere change, 
then, of the form of government in 
India does not alter or affect the prin- 
ciples upon which, during more than a 
century, sometimes dark and stormy, 
and never free from anxiety, the grand 
and imposing fabric of the British 
Indian Eqpire had been gradually 
reared. There are people who tell us 
that our glory in the East has now 





5 
culminated, and is hastening to its fall. 
If they are right in the prediction the 
fault will be our own. The blow will 
not come from Russia, through the passes 





of the North-West, nor from Nepaul, 
ominous as that region has long seemed, 
nor from the ‘Tartar region beyond, nor 
from China, nor from the ** Mahomedan 
Revival,” but from England’s own policy, 
and the individual action on a large 
scale of England’s own sons in India. 
We cannot take a retrogressive step ; we 
must of necessity rule as England, or 
cease to rule. We cannot ignore our 
history ; cannot put English literature 
any more than the English language 
under a bushel ; we cannot undo what 
English education has done to instil into 
the native mind principles at once of 
patriotism and freedom. The young 
men of India have English history 
among their daily lessou-books, and the 
most prominent passages are of course 
those of which England is proudest. 
An able and generous scholar, Mr. S. 
Lobb, Principal of Kishnaghur College, 
lately presented India with a new and 
laboriously annotated edition of Milton’s 
“ Areopagitica.” Think of the Hindoos 
imbibing the spirit of that grandest of 
all appeals for the freedom of the 
human mind! Through all parts of 
the Empire “Improvement Societies” 
exist, and in some cases with good 
results; only in all cases indicative 
of a new order of facts which we must 
face, not shirk, if we would be worthy 
of the true heroes and builders of 
“Our Indian Empire.” This will per- 
haps be apparent if we consider here 
the character of the natives of India 
and of their educational agencies; and in 
a second paper the character of English 
rule under the new conditions of the 
competitive examinations, and especially 
as indicated in momentous events, social 
and political, during the rule of the 
late generous and noble viceroy, Lord 
Mayo. 

It is generally granted, I believe, that 
the whole of Indian society has under- 
gone a marked change during the last 
twenty years ; and, intellectually at all 
events, Bengal, with a host of short- 
comings, has come unmistakably to the 
front. A careful writer, of great Indian 
experience, the Rev. M. A. Sherring, 
author of “ The Sacred City of the 























Hindoos,” and “Hindu Tribes and 
Castes,” claims for Benares the title 
of “The Intellectual Eye of India;” 
and when we look back upon its 
history and note its marked place in so 
many religious struggles, from the Vedic 
period, through all the contests of Brah- 
min and Buddhist, it seems hard to 
deny the claim. Even now, too, there 
is at first sight something not unlike 
the old pre-eminence. It is still the 
sacred city. Rajahs and chiefs from all 
parts of the vast Empire, and of all 
creeds or shades of creed have their 
palaces here, on the Ganges’ banks, and 
their temples at no great distance from 
the palaces. The Nepaulese, as well as 
the Bengalee, can worship in Benares ; 
the “ quarter” of the latter contains no 
fewer, I believe, than 20,000 persons. 
The English educational agencies, too, 
are numerous, and of great merit, and 
are represented by some accomplished 
scholars, including Mr. Griffith, author 
of a translation of the Ramayan, which 
probably is destined to be to the English- 
speaking youth of India, and to students 
of Indian history at home, what Pope’s 


“ Tliad ” has so long been to the youth of 


England. It would be easy to enume- 
rate other names which give to Benares 
the standing of modern scholarship. 
But Mr. Sherring, himself one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen in the 
sacred city, is surely mistaken in claim- 
ing so much for Benares. It is a city 
of grand mendicancy. Its temples and 
sacred water-tanks, crowded with priests, 
are in every street ; indeed its priests are 
everywhere, and as a rule are beggars ; 
its devotees, dismal to look upon, meet 
the eye at every turn; the Brahmin- 
ical bull roams at will in the narrow 
crowded streets, as it roamed when Ma- 
caulay pictured the city in language 
that will not die! One of the most 
revered spots is the Monkey Temple, 
devoted to hosts of the mischievous 
sacred race. The Brahmin rules. Im- 
mortality, without any more probation, 


1 While these pages are passing through the 
press, a striking confirmation of the above 
statement appears in the Jimes of the 24th 
March, in a letter from Mr. Cook. 
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awaits the man who can crawl to Be- 
nares to die. The mighty temple of 
Buddha in ruins marks the victory of the 
old faith over that which for probably 
as long as eight centuries had disputed 
with it the religious empire of India, 
and which, driven eastward and west- 
ward, founded empires more mighty 
still. The gorgeous manufactures for 
which Benares has been famous from 
time immemorial, are shown to you in 
little dark rooms, as the same class of 
articles were shown ages ago. There is 
written everywhere in the sacred city, 
“ Consecrated to the Past.” Like the 
Arab desert, it is changeless. In pass- 
ing through Suez recently, I rode out 
with a small party to see a camp of pil- 
grims on their way to Mecca; we had 
coffee with a fine old Sheik, the very 
counterpart of what one may suppose 
the men of the Patriarchal age to have 
been. And as in the desert so in Benares. 
Travelling from Caleutta through the 
North-West, Benares, Allahabad, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Delhi, and Agra, one 
feels, in spite of all assertions to the 
contrary, that, save where the journey 
comes in contact with English life, we 
have passed from a higher to a lower 
civilization, till we confront the Parsee 
at Bombay. The Bengalee has nothing 
in architecture to compare with the 
stately beauty of Delhi, Agra, and 
Lucknow, with the royal palaces and 
the beautiful Taj. His history is tame 
compared with the sparkling interest of 
the history of the North-West. Warlike 
qualities he tells you frankly he has 
none to speak of ; and he scarcely seems 
to deem the absence of them a defect. 
But none the less is he the intellectual 
moving power in India. His news- 
papers, in some cases perhaps a little 
silly, as many European newspapers also 
are, in other cases of marked ability, 
nearly always strike the key-note of native 
action. In modern science, especially 
modern medicine, he is in many cases 
quite abreast of European scientific men. 
His literary institutions, ryots’ associa- 
tions, and village schools, many of them 
purely native and charitable, are spring- 
ing up like work of magic. I was well 
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acquainted with the working of two 
literary societies near to Calcutta, and I 
have heard questions of a varied 
character calmly discussed by the mem- 
bers. One of these societies has also 
lately undertaken to provide female 
teachers for the Zenanas—the Hindoo 
harems ; an object into which the mis- 
sionaries have thrown immense labour, 
and to which some good ladies are 
devoting their lives, but apparently 
with small success. Zenana-teaching 
certainly is not. popular, chiefly because 
the native gentlemen, whose wives and 
daughters the ladies would teach, be- 
lieve that wherever the Zenana teacher 
goes out she has a proselytizing object, 
as indeed she avowedly has. 

Passing over, for the present, the 
Mahomedan associations, some of which, 
even though small, are cheering features 
of native life where it has always been 
most difficult to move intellectually, I 
shall fix upon three organizations, purely 
Bengalee in character, as specimens of 
the tendency of native thought and 
action: the Adi Sumaj, that is the 
elder branch of the Brahmo Church, 
founded by that wise and good ‘man 
Ram Mohun Roy; the younger branch 
of the same body, now termed the Pro- 


gressive Sumaj, under the headship of 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen; and the 
5] 


British Indian Association, a body cf 


native gentlemen, chiefly landowners, 
united for the protection of native 
interests and for the purpose of making 
native views and disadvantages known 
to Government in India, and to English- 
men in England. I think this is a fair 
statement of the objects of an association 
which has been condemned to bear any 
amount of abuse, even for daring 
exist. It is necessary here to guard 
against being misunderstood. Neitl 
this nor any other society is, as a rule 
treated disrespectfully by the distin- 
guished officers of the Government. It 
is individual action on a lower scale that 
has sown the seeds of an embitterment 
which England at home knows notl 
of, and perhaps never will comprehe 
The bitterest dispute between this 
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Association and what may be called 
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new school of English officials is with 
respect to the Bengal Permanent Land 
Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, an old 
dispute with new phases. To under- 
stand this rightly, we must remember 
that the Government is legally, and of 
old precedent, the owner of all land in 
India. Lord Cornwallis, acting on the 
well-matured experience of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Shore, but taking a scope 
far beyond what Mr. Shore was prepared 
for, offered to holders and others a per- 
manent land settlement, on the basis of 
an annual payment, which would secure 
the land from any other charges hereafter 
for ever. Mr. Shore held for a term-of- 
years settlement, such as happily exists in 
other provinces. The Bengal settlement, 
however, is most explicit, and till lately 
there never seems to have been a doubt 
that the land, as land, was for ever free 
from all charges beyond the stipulated 
payment. The main objects of the 
Government were to secure a certain in 
place of a precarious revenue ; to reclaim 
the land from jungle, &c., and to create 
a class of landed gentry similar to the 
same influential class in England. The 
first and second of these objects have 
been answered fully ; the last, I fear, 
has not. The Bengal landowners are 
not, like the English landlords, fore- 
most in the districts to which they 
are bound by sympathy and interest. 
They are not, generally speaking, though 
there are noble exceptions, eager for im- 
provements, nor by any means ardent 
“reformers,” though their charities are 
often most munificent. Of their defects 
in other particulars, the not unreasonable 
defence is, that in Bengal the landowners 
cannot take part in public affairs, cannot 
initiate anything, are absolutely power- 
less, in any official sense, in the districts 
to which they are bound by sympathy 
and interest. They have no county bench 
or borough bench ; the municipal com- 
missions, where they exist, are mere 
courts for registering the decisions of 
the magistrates, who are, in fact, the 
municipalities. I say not this to justify 
any churlish landlord in hischurlishness, 
but simply to show the position occu- 
pied by the best as well as by the worst 
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landlords. A wealthy man has no incen- 
tive to public spirit, and naturally no 
heart for even charities originated and 
ruled by Englishmen. Upon another 
great drawback—the uncertainty of 
everything under present conditions in 
India—I shall touch by-and-by. 

After continuing for eighty years, 
virtually unchallenged, certainly un- 
broken, the Bengal Permanent Settle- 
ment has now been declared by high 
authority not to cover all charges against 
the land as land. The “settled” estates 
are made to bear educational and road 
cesses. Three leading arguments have 
been adduced in defence of this course 
Ist, that the settlement was a huge error, 
since the sellers knew not the value of 
the land they were alienating from the 
Government ; 2ndly, that the alienation 
could only refer to rent, as in England, 
and not to taxes or cesses; 3rdly, that 
at the time of the settlement the needs 
of new times—the necessity for improve- 
ments by which the landowners will be 
more benefited than any other persons— 
were not, and could not be, foreseen. 
There is also a charge that the land- 
owners, while standing upon the letter 
of their engagement with the State, have 
absolutely ignored their own covenanted 
duty to the ryots—the tenants. This, 
however, is obviously within the reach 
of the district officers, who can reclaim 
any estate where the covenant is not 
fulfilled. The three points above stated 
are met in this way: That part of the 
land has increased in value enormously 
is not denied ; but then we are reminded 
that the present Zemindars have not 
generally had the benefit of that en- 
hanced value, since much of the land 
has repeatedly changed hands, at ever- 
increasing prices, so that the latest 
buyer has probably paid for his purchase 
the present market value. It is also 
pleaded that a contract, favourable or 
unfavourable, is still a contract, and that 
an argument in favour of abrogating a 
contract on the ground that a bad bargain 
had been made by one of the parties to 
the bargain would not be entertained in 
England. With respect to the exemp- 
tion relating to rent, not cesses, the land- 
No. 162.—vo.. xxvil. 
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owners point to the undoubted facts that 
rent meant taxes when the settlement 
was made, and that it was so understood 
in the Mogul Settlement, on which that 
of Lord Cornwallis was founded, and 
also by all the old school of English 
officers, civil and military, in India, 
Lastly, the defenders of the landed 
interest deny the claims of the new 
times, which they say are marked by 
nothing but fantastic changes destructive 
of the heretofore stable institutions upon 
which English rule and native loyalty 
so long rested. I am no defender of 
the landlords. I wish sincerely that asa 
class they would do more for their ryots, 
and represent more of the progress of 
their districts. An Englishman always 
feels in India that a great gulf separates 
him from the British Indian Association. 
I merely wish to picture fairly the diffi- 
culties of the native position, and also the 
real character of this Permanent Settle- 
ment—a fair contract, unfortunate to the 
Government in these times it may be 
granted, but useful in 1793, when the 
contract was made, and for long after- 
wards; and at all events a coniract, 
though we have now virtually broken 
it, on the basis of quibbles which few 
Englishmen at all concerned for the 
national character for honesty and fair 
dealing care to mention unnecessarily. 
This, however, is far from being the only 
question in which the Association has 
made its voice heard. The charge that 
it acts only for personal interest is a pure 
misstatement. It has in ahost of cases 
during the last three years not merely 
represented native opinion totally devoid 
of direct personal interest, but fre- 
quently has made that representation so 
powerful as to change the policy of the 
Government. In what respect, then, 
the Association differs from a land- 
owners’ or farmers’ association in Eng- 
land, or why it should be treated 
differently from them, I never have been 
able to discover. Indeed, where the 
entire Government is in the hands of 
Englishmen, some outlet for native 
opinion in the higher walks of life, as 
well as in the lower, is surely not merely 
allowable but highly desirable. We 
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have no right to prevent, we have no 
interest in preventing, the development 
of native institutions tending to induce 
public spirit and corporate social action, 
any more than we have any right to 
throw, or any interest in throwing, ob- 
stacles in the way of Russian trade in 
Asia, save by the superiority of our 
manufactures and the generally higher 
nature of our commercial transactions, 
Russia’s own course to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Another difficulty under which India 
labours is the great unrest, so contrary 
to all Hindoo habits and traditions, 
forced upon the people by English ad- 
ministration. There is a foolish cry 
among a class of Anglo-Indians for 
“‘ strong Personal Government.” What 
that means is often intrusion and in- 
terference in all manner of native 
affairs. The Governor-General must 
be strong; the Lieutenant-Governor 
must be strong; the district officer 
must be strong. They must rule on 
Eastern, not Western principles, &c. A 
most baneful school of politicians this, 
and possessing nothing in common with 
the really strong, just men like Wel- 
lesley, Bentinck, Outram, and Durand, 
who did so much for India. The 7'imes 
lately, in concluding an article on 
“Russian Difficulties in Turkestan,” 
said of Oriental races : ‘“‘ They can con- 
trive to put up with a tyrant, but a 
busybody they cannot tolerate ;” a very 
comprehensive fact in a nutshell. Yet 
what is it we are fostering now but a 
race of busybodies? If there is one 
thing which, more than anything else, 
has heretofore been relied upon for 
binding India to England, it has been 
the English language ; and great efforts, 
legally sanctioned by Mr. Macaulay’s 
wise decision for English as against 
Oriental learning in 1833, have resulted 
in English being the spoken and 
written language of large masses of the 
natives of India of all races. For a 
number of years, however, there has 
been a loud outcry against Government 
using State money to teach the English 
language. “Instead of English,” say 
these gentlemen, “let us give education 
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in the vernacular, and so at once reach 
and raise the masses of the people ; or, 
better still, let us have aided colleges,” 
which, it will be perceived, would 
give the missionary colleges State sup- 
port. There are good grounds for an 
incurable suspicion of many of these 
arguers, who are of two classes ; first, 
persons of the civilian class, who com- 
plain that English-speaking natives 
compete for the Civil Service ; secondly, 
persons of the missionary class, who 
never took kindly to the “ godless State 
colleges.” ‘This, of course, does not 
apply to either body as a body, but to 
individuals and classes of both. 

Let us consider the result of giving 
effect to their demand. The wisdom of 
making the English language general in 
India willscarcely be disputed by thought- 
ful persons. The Mahomedan conquerors 
attempted a like revolution on their 
own behalf, but gave it up as unne- 
cessary in consequence of the Mussul- 
mans themselves, in great aggregates, 
learning the vernacular tongues, as set- 
tlers in India. Arabic or Persian was 
not needed for a Hindoo to attain to the 
Government offices which, during some 
of the better reigns, were open to him. 
England, however, has taken a course at 
once wiser and nobler than the Maho- 
medan conquerors understood as an 
abiding policy. Akbar could only give 
effect to his wishes while he lived, but 
English legislation abides, at least in 
theory, and in practice too at times. 
Lord Auckland in 1836, in the teeth of 
great opposition, making native judges 
to have power over Englishmen in civil 
suits, and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen the 
other day, in the teeth of a like oppo- 
sition, making native judges to have 
powerover Englishmen in criminal cases, 
are two parts of one beneficent reform, 
with more than thirty years between the 
two parts. The first reform required a 
generation to consolidate before the 
second was won. But the Law Courts 
will eventually become supreme irre- 
spective of race. So with English edu- 
cation. The missionary colleges, it 
must be granted, have always given 
mixed English and vernacular educa- 
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tion. I have, however, heard some mis- 
sionaries, and many civilians, argue 
that the State ought not to expend 
money in teaching English. This, and 
all high education, they deem a luxury 
more than a need, and it ought, they 
say, to be left to private persons, who 
can pay for the luxury if they want it. 
The Hindoos are very sore on this point. 
They have grown into the habit of 
looking to English education as their 
passport to official employment. With- 
out it they can hold no office of any 
value. In reply to the statement that 
those who want English educationshould 
pay for it, they remind us that England 
took a far wiser view of her responsi- 
bilities in early days when learning 
needed fostering care; and a second 
still more powerful argument is at hand 
in the fact that many, indeed most, of 
the English-speaking natives are poor, 
in many cases in receipt of not more than 
ten shillings a week, and utterly unable 
to provide English education for their 
children. It is curious that when, forty 
years ago, the English and Oriental 
tongues fought their great fight as to 
which was to be the vehicle of learning 
in India, a very powerful part of the 
Civil Service, and nearly all influential 
natives, fought for Orientalism; and 
now that the same natives are in almost 
mortal dread that the English language 
is to be withdrawn. No better tribute 
to the justice of the course taken in 
1833 could be desired. 

This subject, then, is included in that 
great unrest which so many persons 
think is undermining our rule in India. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal recently issued for his Province 
a comprehensive scheme for vernacular 
education. No one had an idea that any 
such scheme was in contemplation till 
it appeared, and when it did appear few 
natives looked into it without appre- 
hension. Its main provisions are to 
remove district schools from the control 
of the Education Department, and vest 
the management in the local authorities 
of the several districts, virtually in the 
magistrates; to assign a small sum—a 
few rupees per month—to each ‘school 
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from the State, and to give to the sup- 
porters of the schools a share, to the ex- 
tent of their subscriptions, in the man- 
agement. The scheme seems fair, and I 
believe contains the germ of the future 
vernacular educational system of Bengal ; 
but no one could induce the natives of 
Bengal to look upon it favourably. They 
deem it a direct blow at English educa- 
tion. There was no conciliation or con- 
siderateness in the promulgation of the 
scheme, The chief men of districts, 
whose co-operation the magistrates are 
directed to invite, had not been in the 
slightest degree consulted as to what. the 
measure should be; and yet if those 
chief men refuse the co-operation to 
which they are invited, they cannot 
well be on good terms with the magis- 
trate, whose interest it will be to 
succeed in procuring what the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor demands. This and 
much besides has resulted from a change 
of one Lieutenant-Governor. The same 
fact may be observed elsewhere. Mr. 
Hobhouse, the new Law Member of the 
Viceregal Council (with the Council’s 
concurrence), arrested, on the eve of 
passing into operation, measures carried 
in the same council not a year pre- 
viously by Mr. Stephen. It is not neces- 
sary at present to give an opinion as to 
which of the learned gentlemen was in 
the right ; sufficient to say that a change 
of one man can, as in old Mahomedan 
times, change an entire policy. 

The strongest case, however, in point, as 
far as I know, is in British Burma. Sir 
Arthur Phayre, on assuming the govern- 
ment of that province, directed his atten- 
tion to the pecuniarily magnificent edu- 
cational machinery provided by Buddhist 
benefactions, and left in the hands of the 
Phoongees—the priests. By means of 
it almost every Burmese child “ reads, 
writes, and counts.” But the system 
being Buddhist, was obsolete, especially 
in science, and the able and generous 
Governor threw all his great adminis- 
trative power into grafting on the Bud- 
dhist foundation a modern educational 
structure. The fight was won when 
the Phoongees consented to the innova- 
tion, and agreed, for a reasonable “ con- 
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sideration ”—that is, a grant-in-aid—to 
place their old schools under Govern- 
ment inspection. Surely, one might have 
supposed, there could be no retrogres- 
sion here. In fact, however, a change 
of ruler reversed the whole scheme. 
Happily there was another change, and 
the present Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
Eden, has returned to Sir Arthur's 
policy, and is carrying it out on the 
basis of one of the noblest educational 
minutes ever framed in India. Lord 
Hobart, Governor of Madras, some 
months ago, in the face of ominous 
warnings from many quarters, took an 
equally important step infavour of Maho- 
medan education, and if Lord Hobart’s 
successor is of the same spirit as himself, 
the step will have effect for immense 
good. If not, the policy may be re- 
versed by a stroke of the pen. Give us 
strong government, then, by all means, 
but let it be government just and con- 
siderate, and above all, let it be sub- 
ject to the check of English public 
opinion as represented in Parliament. 
A whole province may be turned into 
disorder that some governor may appeal 
from India to an English constituency 
for a place in the House of Commons. 
Turning to the Brahmoes, we are 
faced by two most important educa- 
tional organizations. The founder of 
Brahmoism, Ram Mohun Roy, died in 
England in 1833, and his mantle, after 
an interval of ten years or so, fell on 
Baboo Debender Nath Tagore. The sect 
at that time seems to have held that Ram 
Mohun Roy had rested his great reform 
on simply bringing back Hindooism to 
its earliest books, the Vedas, and to a 
pure theism ; a faith which had been 
taught by many Brahmins in different 
times, but never till now with success 
marked enough to attract attention in 
Europe. On this ground of the old 
Hindoo books the elder body of the 
Brahmoes—the Adi Sumaj—stands at 
present. But a few years after the new 
headship was accepted suspicions began 
to creep into the body, chiefly through 
the appeals of Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen, that the Vedas were not quite sure 
ground, and eventually, in 1866, the 
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Progressive Sumaj became an indepen- 
dent church. I am sorry to add that 
the two bodies can, on occasions, at+ ck 
each other as Christian sects do in kng- 
land. The elder body, resting on-the 
Vedas, maintains that a theism, high, 
pure, and holy, exists there ; and on this 
ground its minister, an able speaker 
and, I believe, scholar, recently claimed 
for Hindooism superiority to all other 
faiths, as not merely inculcating the 
worship of one God, but also a worship 
so calm and tranquil that nothing of 
earth, and in particular no thought of 
rewards and punishments, can disturb its 
serenity. The Progressive Sumaj dis- 
putes this, and maintains that the Adi 
Sumaj still clings to Hindoo idolatry. 
The younger body discards all Hindoo 
ceremonies from its marriage and other 
rites, and disowns the Hindoo name 
as applied to faith. It will be obvious 
that while the elder body is much 
the more endurable to the mass of 
the Hindoo people, the latter should 
be the more complacently treated by 
Christian missionaries, who believe, I 
think erroneously, that the Progressive 
Sumaj has been “almost persuaded to 
become Christian.” The Sumaj _re- 
plies with an emphatic “No,” but still 
the missionaries persevere in their 
assertion. ‘‘ You suppose ‘ No,’” they 
say, “ but none the less are you being 
brought by slow degrees to the Christian 
faith.” I never saw the slightest reason 
to believe that the missionaries are 
right in this belief, which, however, it 
is not to be wondered at that they hold. 
Certainly the Progressive Brahmoes will 
have none of it. Their young men 
leave the missionary colleges as they 
entered them, believers in Our Lord as 
one of the best of men, but no more. 
When the Progressive Sumaj is charged 
with paving the way for Christianity it 
repudiates the charge as warmly as do 
the members of the Adi Sumaj, whe 
do not mince matters in the least. The 
younger Sumaj has a number of secular 
societies in operation—for science, for 
charity, &c.—but not one is on the basis 
of Christianity. Ought we to distinguish 
too nicely the differences of two such 
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bodies ? Ought we not, while flattering 
neither, and courting no one for sectarian 
purposes, to act courteously and consider- 
at) y towards both, not weighing what 
we may deem their shortcomings, but 
trying to meet the intelligent men of 
both, and of all other bodies of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, not immoral, on the 
broad ground of humanity ? 

The English educational agencies in 
operation in India are diverse. Chris- 
tian churches have of late found their 
way, apart from minuter differences, into 
two great camps, Ritual and Evangelical, 
and their disputes are angry ones. The 
chaplaincies, filled in some cases by ex- 
cellent men—think what we may of their 
views—are the stronghold of Ritualism, 
as the Church Missionary Society is of 
Evangelicalism. Out of these differences 
the Free Church of Scotland has made 
a claim to originate “ Union Churches,” 
in which all Protestants can worship 
God. Curiously, the place selected for 
one of the first of these churches was 
Simla, the summer seat of Government; 
the first minister also was a Free Church- 
man sent out from Scotland ; and the 
worship was Presbyterian: facts never 
lost sight of by the opponents of the 
Union. As far as I was able to judge, 
the scheme has not been by any means 
cordially received either by English 
Churchmen or English Dissenters, 
though a few influential Churchmen 
attend the Union Church at Simla. The 
native Christians labour under the dis- 
advantage of being taught the most 
levelling faith on earth, so far as race 
and caste are concerned, and then of 
finding themselves cut off from the 
sahib missionary as effectually as if 
their common faith had not been the 
faith of Christ, but that of Socrates and 
Alcibiades. It is not perhaps the fault 
of the men on either side; it arises 
from the fact that the sahib is of the 
conquering and the native of the con- 
quered race ; a distinction which English 
society, in the mass, tries to keep up, 
and with success. When the native 
Christians can produce one great teacher 
this will change ; but as yet there is no 
sign of any such teacher, and till there 
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is the native missionary—often a gentle, 
earnest man—will continue to find that 
Christianity itself, with all its grandeur, 
will not secure to him that brotherhood 
which, if history may be trusted, be- 
longed to the early Christian Church, 
and for which many of the best native 
Christians of India pant in their dreams. 

These are some of the agencies at work 
in India. The Jesuit and Dominican, 
too, are busily engaged, and in the 
former case, of which I chance to know 
something, with frequently great self- 
denial. All manner of views, indeed, 
are represented among the foreign popula- 
tions of India, comprising men of nearly 
all European and all Asiatic nations. 
The great complaint, sometimes made 
in real sadness of heart and in a spirit 
of charity, by missionaries, is that they 
cannot induce a Bengalee to be in 
earnest; he listens, and laughs if he 
has nothing to gain, or listens gravely 
if he has a purpose to serve, never 
for a moment departs from the rules 
of courtesy, but ends as he begins, 
by saying that there are good men of 
all faiths, and that whatever the future 
may be there will be some safe and 
reliable place for all who are kind to 
their parents and just and merciful in 
their dealings with other men. The 
mind of young Bengal has, by some 
process, or union of processes, been 
brought to a state which is a curious 
mixture of blind observance and the 
most daring scepticism. Take one side 
of a young man’s mind, and you are 
surprised at the incredible things he 
can accept as truth. Take another turn, 
and you are apt to suppose that he 
believes in nothing spiritual or material. 
Old faiths have been broken up. Have 
old loyalties also been broken up, or are 
they being broken up? The official re- 
cords are dumb here. The most eloquent 
expositions of Ministers in Parliament 
or in India are silent on this vital point. 
It cannot be represented in the labori- 
ously compiled figures of the ablest 
Administration Reports. The traveller, 
curious about mighty monuments handed 
down from dead ages, only occasion- 
ally finds, or tries to find, his way 
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beneath the surface of native life. The 
missionary, who might be expected to 
have a far more intimate relation with 
the people than any other foreigner, 
hardly ever breaks the shell of a con- 
servatism so solid and impenetrable as 
to scarcely present a crevice for the 
finest arrow, and, if by chance an arrow 
does enter a crevice, the archer never 
knows that it has done so. The wound 
bleeds inwardly. But the native of 
Bengal is grateful to Englishmen for 
every real kindness and every token of 
respect and friendliness. The bold and 
generous legislation that abolished Suttee 
and Thuggee, that refused to permit troops 
to be paraded at festivals, that made jus- 
tice to prevail over partial and one-sided 
race laws, Hindoo and Mahomedan, that 
gave the English language to all the 
races of the Empire, and that protects 
all creeds not immoral, has strengthened, 
not weakened, our hold on India. These 
are seen to be the reverse of a meddling 
and intrusive policy. Where old loyal- 
ties die, there is a cause apart from great 
acts of justice; there is cause in a 
supercilious race-pride, in the open, 
blatant advocacy, by individuals, of 
cruelty and of the right of the strong 
hand to strike down and oppress ; there 
is cause in the persistence in maintain- 
ing a class of taxes opposed to all the tra- 
ditions of Eastern races. 

Passing from old loyalties to the 
English rule, what of old faiths? 
Are they dying? A few illustra- 
tions may show more of the real 
fact than any argument. The reader 
may need reminding that Englishmen 
scarcely ever associate with natives of 
India save on business. When we see a 
man of good education at a religious 
festival, we stare as if we were looking 
on some enormity. Yesterday we met 
the same man elsewhere, and concluded 
that with all our boasted civilization, 
faith, and sahibism, we had merely made 
him a pure sceptic—a believer in no- 
thing. Here, all at once, we find him, 


after his manner and the traditions of 


his race, a profoundly religious being, 
though we, of course, as becomes a race 
of conquerors, give to the religiousness 
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some other name proper to be stigma- 
tized. I have known cases, however, 
in which there was religion woven into 
every act of life, and so potent that a 
man who would not for any considera- 
tion contradict you on any other subject 
would dare you to the death for that. 
Now and then an Englishman with the 
proselytizing gift has found a spirit so 
gentle and docile, so devoid of the 
Bengalee irony, which can cut deeply, 
that he has hailed the evidently plastic 
material as delightful to operate upon. 
I have seen the experiment tried, and 
the supposed plastic material become 
like adamant at the first touch; still 
gentle, always polite, not for a moment, 
even by chance, guilty of self-assertion, 
but far beyond the hand even of the 
most skilful operator in matters of faith. 
I never, on my own part, tried the ex- 
periment with any man, proud or 
humble, and never would; but I have 
been compelled in courtesy to try 
another kind of experiment. I have 
asked a Hindoo gentleman if he could 
not eat with me. To. put this ques- 
tion is not now an insult, as it might 
have been in older times, for a great 
many Hindoos have so far thrown away 
caste prejudices as to eat freely with 
Englishmen. The Progressive Bramoes 
have no obligation to the contrary, 
though they eat only simple food, and 
will not touch intoxicating drink. The 
question, however, “Can you dine with 
me ?” is always a delicate one, and I have 
more than once or twice had this answer 
from men of years and staid character : 
“T should have no personal objection, 
and I think that a generation hence will 
see our strict rule materially modified, 
but I should not like to do out of the 
presence of my parents what I could not 
do before them, and if they saw me so 
far forget the traditions of my race and 
faith they would die.” 

The reader will from these in- 
stances, correctly taken from the real 
lite of India, form an opinion as to 
the upheavings of Indian life. I 
cannot see that those upheavings 
are tending to Christianity. But I 
think it is impossible to avoid seeing, 
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if one looks honestly and candidly, that 
the Almighty is working out in India 
some great problem of His Divine will. 
The order in disorder may be said to 
have once more become a moral void, 
and Chaos and Old Night reign. Look 
where we may there is—“‘yeast.” When 
the word will be given that again there 
be light, or what the light will be— 
moral, spiritual, or material—is far 
beyond human knowledge. It is impos- 
sible to divine whether India, in its 
mighty masses of intense conservatism, 
with which are interwoven the acutest 
thought and the subtlest imagination, is 
tending to a guiding faith or to a mere 
philosophy. This only we know, that 
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man having done his best has done 
his duty: and that England’s duty 
is to be to India merciful and con- 
siderate as well as strong; to allow no 
stupid race- jealousy to stand in the 
way of the development of the charac- 
ter of the peoples, any more than of the 
material resources of the country. Taking 
this course we may safely appeal to pos- 
terity for a justification, and more than 
a justification, of our rule in India. So 
much is in England’s power ; so much 
is to some extent in the power of every 
Englishman in India. What remains 
beyond this is not England’s to carve 
out or secure. The Almighty fiat, with 
us or without us, will be fulfilled. 
Jas. ROUTLEDGE. 
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